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FAMOUS “BONNIE BRIDE’’ 


WALKING DOLL 


COMPLETE WITH UNBREAKABLE! 
CUDDLY 
Glamorous 


SOFT! 
OUTFITS! 


98 


REG. 
$7.98 











ALL 
YOURS 
FOR 
ONLY 


Direct From Factory 
to-you! 











ae 
Designed 


FREE! Doll House 


With you for Bonnie Bride Doll you receive an 


un 
attractive sco oard dell house at mo extra cost, Sets up 


delights your children to keep—even if 


. 2 n minutes Yo . 
Tailored iM you should return Bonnie Bride. Don't wait for last minut 
rush—order Bonnie Bride NOW! 


Our Own ac Cho Walkc! 
Factory Walks ... Sits up... Sleeps... Head Moves as She Walks! 

F oat So cuddly . . . so adorable—Bonnie Bride is sure to win your little girl's 

rom ~~) —..\ heart -at first sight! She’s a full nine inches tall, so life-like and so 

Quality ,' glamorous! Bonnie Bride stands, she sits, and she walks with lady-like 

) Cloth! y\ grace!. You'll especially love the way she turns her head when she walks 


Of course, she sleeps! 
These are the outfits you get aren't they cute? 


Artist 
Terry 
Smith 






WASH HER HAIR... COMB IT, CURL IT! 


Bonnie Bride has true-to-life hair made of miracle Dynel. You can wash 

RUY DIRECT AND SAVE! ‘. pw. it, comb it, even curl it! You can bathe her, too—her soft cuddly body 

THORESEN'S, Dept. 135-M-54 ‘\ AY Y has tender “Magic touch” skin 

352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. . : 

RUSH BONNIE BRIDE DOLLS at bargain : COMPLETE WITH 7 OUTFITS 

orice of 2.98 on &DAY MONEY-BACK GUAR. f Seven of the cutest outfits—a complete wardrobe—-given with every Bonnie Bride 

ANTEE! include 7 complete outfits and FREE Doll! You receive: a bridal outfit, including wedding gown, veil, etc., a pretty 

DOLL HOUSE at no extra cost. | must be satis- ballerina costume, a sheer nightgown, ski suit, rain set with hood, a pretty coat 
bonnet, and a hostess gown! All stylishly designed and expertly tailored! 


fied in every way, otherwise you will refund ~ with 
my 2.98 at once! 
$2.98 enclosed. Rush prepaid, —) Send C.0.D. plus DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY-TO-YOU 
postage. Bonnie Bride is the same doll that has been nationally advertised at $7.98. Now—get yours 
direct from the factory and SAVE! Bonnie Bride and her complete wardrobe is yours for 
Name only 2.98 complete! The Bonnie Bride doll is sold on a 5-day home trial. You must be 
pleased in every way or your 2.98 comes right back! Remit 2.98 m.o., check or cash for 


immediate free delivery. Or order C.O.D. plus postage. Do it now! At this bargain price 
we expect an avalanche of orders! RUSH COUPON TODAY! 


a SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK 


CANADIANS: Bonnie Bride Doll shipped direct 


te your door fer only 3.95 postage paid. No extra 
for tariff. Address: Thoresen uta “ss St. James THORESEN’S, Dept. 135-M-54, 352 Fourth Avenue New York 10. NY. 


St., West. Department US-54, Montreal |, P. Q. 


Address 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 











ice BEFORE NOW has the writer of an article for our 
magazine had his picture on the front cover, the thought being 
that—quite the reverse of the old bromide regarding the role of 
children—a writer should be heard and not seen. And particularly 
not on front covers. We made an exception this month, though, for 
in the show window you see Herb Plambeck, one of five 
Kiwanians in the twelve-man American farm delegation to Russia 
last August, smiling a big smile for the folks back home. (See 
“We Toured the Russian Farms” on page ten.) The fellow standing 
a friend’s distance away 
from Herb is a farmer 
in the fertile Kubun re- 
gion in Southern Rus- 
sia. Yes, finally a writer 
sees his picture on the 
cover, but, as a modest 
guy like Herb would 


tell you before you 
could tell him, the 
thatched roof and its 


mustached owner had a 
lot to do with its getting 
there! 





\ FARM news man for 
radio station WHO 
in Des Moines, and 
Nebraska-Iowa District 
Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture 
and Conservation for 
1955, Herb Plambeck is 
only one of several ex- 
perts who have con- 
tributed to this issue. 
The man at the right in 





is Don Cleveland Nor- 
man, author of “The 
Most Expensive Book in the World,” page twenty-four. The Reverend 
Norman, a member of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago, is an appraiser, 
bibliographer and dealer in “Bibles of Olde” (as his stationery 
informs us), and in the photograph he and an associate are shown 
examining the last complete copy of the Gutenberg Bible to be sold 
in this country. The figure that this Bible sold for a few 
years ago—$200,000—was probably one of the inspirations behind 
the Reverend Norman’s titling his piece “The Most Expensive Book 
in the World.” Don, a native of Moultrie, Georgia, bought his 
first rare Bible twenty-four years ago while a seminary student 
in Louisville, Kentucky. Today he receives as many as 500 letters 
each month from people wanting appraisals of old Bibles. Don 
devotes his Saturdays to Bible appraising, for which he charges a 
nominal fee; during the rest of the week, he’s a Biblical 
researcher and editor for a Chicago publishing house. Except 
for his three years as pastor of the Baptist church in Dixon, 
Kentucky, Don’s entire ministry has been concentrated on 
religious journalism, publishing, education and promotion. He got 
started as a collector of rare Bibles and student of Bible lore 
as a result of his friendship with Dr. Edwin A. R. Rumball Petre 
of Los Angeles, who was for fifty years America’s “rare Bible man.” 
Within a span of twenty-five years after he (See py-LINnEs page 2) 
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WHAT BETTER TIME 
THAN NOW 











...to help everybody in 
your organization enjoy 
the many benefits of 


NEW YORK LIFES 





* Life Insurance! 
*« Weekly Indemnity! 


*« Hospital and 
Surgical Benefits! 





Firms with as few as 10 employees 
are eligible for this insurance plan, 
designed to offer comprehensive pro- 
tection and to round out existing 
programs. For even if you already 
have some form of protection, your 
present plan may go only part way. 


An Employee Protection Plan offers 
a flexible combination of benefits for 
yourself, your employees and depend- 
ents if desired. Cost is low and the 
plan is simple to install as well as to 
administer. Ask your New York Life 
agent for details now—in time to 
make it a memorable holiday for 
your employees. 


Write: New York Life Insurance 
Company, Dept.KI, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company Founded in 1845 





The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 














SOLVE 


Your Christmas Gift 
Problem NOW! 


With the finest, selected citrus 
fruit available from the east coast 
of sunny Florida. All profits from 
sales will go to underprivileged 
children. Mail your orders now for 
Christmas delivery. 

Delivery in good condition is 
guaranteed. 


——————— 


ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT MIXED, 
OR ALL OF ONE 
KIND, IF 
DESIRED 


90-LB. 
BOX 


10° 


45-LB. 
BOX 


16 
30-LB. % BUSHEL 
$4 


55-LB. 
BUSHEL 


‘7 35 


i 2 a 


EXPRESS PREPAID to any 
point east of Mississippi. Add 
50c for west of Mississippi and 
$1 for Canadian points. 












Make your gifts bless twice—the fortu- 
nate recipient and the underprivileged. 
Send orders with check today to: 


Miami Shores Kiwanis Club 


82 N.W. 79th Street 
MIAMI, FLA. 


GIFT NO 
Price delivered 
Ship to 

Street 

City 

State 

SENDER 
Street 

City 

State 


WRITE REST OF GIFTS 
ON ANY KIND OF PAPER 








BY-LINES from page 1 


had picked up his first rare Bible, Don built up an extensive collection of 
rare Bibles; all but the first one he collected—he paid a dollar for it— 
were donated to the Chicago Bible Society recently as a memorial to his 
two brothers who were killed in World War II. 


Aworner expert whose work is represented in this issue is W. 
Franklin Ray, a Kiwanian in New Madison, Ohio, where he used to be a 
newspaper editor. Before you get two paragraphs deep in Frank’s contri- 
bution, “Walt Alston Comes Home a Winner,” found on page thirty-nine, 
you'll know that the manager of the World Champion Brooklyn Dodgers was 
a member of the New Madison club while he taught biology and coached 
athletics at the local high school in the 1930’s. Last June, at a night game in 
Cincinnati, the Kiwanis Club of New Madison feted Alston and made him an 
honorary member of the club, so we decided to present a biographical 
piece on Alston right after the World Series—particularly because he had 
once been an active Kiwanian. We had no doubt whatever that Frank Ray 
was the man to do the story, for when we suggested to him that he could, as 
an old reporter, probably gather several interesting reminiscenses about 
Alston from the other members of the New Madison club, Frank replied, 
“Shucks, when they want to know anything about the old days, they come 
to me.” That settled it; Frank wrote the story, and we gave it its title 
several days before the World Series started. Even after the Yankees took 
the first two games, the title stood; we couldn’t believe that, with the 
team the Dodgers had this year, they would lose the World Series. Walt 
Alston, as baseball fans know, has a reputation for alertness as a baseball 
manager: He knows what’s going on at all times, and it’s unlikely that a 
pitcher who has lost his stuff will fool Alston into believing that he should 
be kept in the game. Frank was telling us that this omniscience of Alston’s 
goes back several years. Frank’s daughter, Marjorie, studied biology unde: 
Alston, and she recalls that she never could understand how Alston could 
appear so indifferent and yet know what was happening in the classroom 
at all times—even when he was reading a book or grading papers. “Non: 
of the pupils could put a thing over on him,” says Marjorie. Not a bad 
capacity for a teacher—or a baseball manager—to have. 


Qn PAGE TWENTY-SEVEN, you'll find the Official Convention Call 
for 1956, and on page eighteen, an article about the Hawaiian Islands, which 
many Kiwanis families will visit after the convention. Some folks have asked 
whether Kiwanians will be meeting in San Francisco at the same time the 
Republicans will. No, the two conventions are two months apart. There 
was a time, though, when Kiwanis shared San Francisco as a convention 
city with Rotary. It was in 1938. Life magazine, in its July 11 issue that 
year, carried a picture showing Rotary’s International President, Maurice 
Deperrey of Paris, kissing Kiwanis International’s president, F. Trafford 
Taylor of Winnipeg, on the cheek during the separate conventions of thei: 
organizations in San Francisco. 


W e’re ALways Gap to hear from readers about their reaction to 
the various articles we print from month to month. A Kiwanian in Texas 
sent us a tear sheet of “He Heads the World’s Biggest Business” (Septem- 
ber, page fourteen) and penned this note beside a passage saying that 
four-star General Edwin W. Rawlings of the Air Force, as commander of 
the Air Materiel Command, heads a business with assets of about $35,000,- 
000,000 and a current budget of around $11,000,000,000: “He gets his money 
from the taxpayer, has no competition and does not have to make a profit 
to stay in business.” The Appleton, Wisconsin club, noting another Sep- 
tember article, “How to Get Along With Your Local Newspaper,” mailed 
tear sheets of the Appleton Post-Crescent to us, having circled with black 
marking pencil the many articles and pictures published on the club and its 
members during a three-week period. And in Tempe, Arizona, a woman 
wrote to the Phoenix club and said she had read a Reader’s Digest article, 
condensed from a piece in The Kiwanis Magazine, that told how visitors in 
Denmark are invited to visit with the Danes in their homes (“Hospitality Is 
Their Hobby,” June, page twelve). “Is there such a program in existence 
here... ?” she asked. “If there is... I would very much like to be a part 
of it. If there isn’t, what’s holding you up, fellers? Let’s get going.” S.A.M. 
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HAMILTON KIWANIS— 


and 45 boys—thankful 
for FORDWAY PLAN 


The Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, Ontario, 
spomors of the FORDWAY PLAN for less 
than one year, recently wrote this thank-you 
letter to merchants who have given space 
for Ford Gum machines: 


Dear Friend of Kiwanis: 

One of the prime objects of Ki 
wanis is the assistance of Under- 
privileged Youth, to develop in them 
useful, aggressive citizenship. Our 
work is supported by funds raised 
through the kind co-operation of good 
neighbors, who participate in such 
money raising campaigns as our Ford 
Gum Ball Machine project. 

We thoroughly examined this proj- 
ect and realized that it offered a po 
tential continuing source of revenue 
without the usual risk of capital out 
lay. When we requested your help you 
co-operated completely and we want 
you to know what this help has meant. 

We are pleased to announce that 
the funds collected have been sufh- 
cient to send 15 boys to summer camp 
for a week (fully subsidized) and to 
pay for the activities of 30 of our lads 
at the “Y” 
and the needs of the 
your continued assistance 

We thank you, and request your 
continuing participation in our work, 


This success of the past 
future, merit 





@ 2700 service and community organiza- 

tions are now using Ford Gum Machines to 

finance welfare projects. lwquiries regard- 

ing distributerships (excluswe franchise) 

@re invited 

For risk-free, trouble-free, year-round 
fund-raising, investigate the 


FORDWAY PLAN ‘oe. 
Write for information to: 


GUM & MACHINE CO., Ine. 
AKRON, NEW YORK 
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Wanted: Pen Pals 

I was anxious for many years... 
for pen pals. Lately your address was 
introduced to me by one of my friends 
in Lagos. 

So I seized quickly the opportunity 
to write to you for [the] assistance of 
publishing my name and address in 
your magazine [and] that I want pen 
pals to write to me from any part of 
America. I want pen pals [of] both 
sexes. 

I am a boy .. . eighteen years old and 
am attending a high school in Nigeria. 
My height is five feet, seven inches; my 
weight, 120 pounds. 

The following are my interests: foot- 
ball, swimming and exchanging of prod- 
ucts. 

I have the following products for ex- 
change: African slippers, snake-skin 
belt, ebony elephant. 

Obas Fakuns 

43 Brickfield Road 
Ebute Metta 
Lagos, Nigeria 


B.W.A. 


Future Farmers and Kiwanis 
Recently I received a copy of the 

September 1955 issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. I was pleased to see the 
nice illustrated story by Ross L. Hol- 
man, which features the Future Farm- 
ers of America. We are grateful for 
the very fine relations that have existed 
throughout the years between Kiwanis 
and the FFA. 

A. W. Tenney 

National Executive Secretary 

Future Farmers of America 


Salmon Saved There, Too 

I have enjoyed your September 
issue very much. Was particularly in- 
terested in Joe Miller’s article, “They 
Saved the Salmon.” As a native of 
California’s northwest coast, I do wish 
to point out one inaccuracy. 

Mr. Miller’s opening paragraph states, 
“The salmon has disappeared from 
Europe, from most of America’s Atlantic 
Coast and from California.” So that 
there will be no doubt whatever, let 
me state that the salmon has not dis- 
appeared from California. There is no 
doubt that salmon are not as plentiful 
now as they were years ago. We do 
hope that the same type of constructive 
work that is being done on the Fraser 
will help to replenish our California 
streams. However, salmon are a long 
way from having disappeared from the 
California coast and streams. 

At the present time there are exten- 
sive commercial salmon fleets that work 
out of San Francisco, Fort Bragg, 
Eureka, Trinidad and Crescent City. 


The commercial catch is appreciable. 
Commercial fishing is no longer per- 
mitted in our streams. However, there 
is extensive sport fishing in the streams 
and coastal waters. Our local fisheries 
people estimate that last year the sport- 
ing catch off Humboldt Bay exceeded 
the commercial catch. Over the July 
Fourth weekend of this year, sports 
fishermen took over 5000 fish off Hum- 
boldt Bay. The Klamath River, with 
its two main tributaries the Salmon and 
Trinity Rivers, is known to salmon and 
steelhead sports fishermen the country 
over. The Smith, Mad, Eel, Mattole 
and Gualala Rivers—plus many minor 
rivers and creeks—are still good salmon 
streams on California’s north coast. No, 
salmon are not gone from California. 
I fervently hope they never will be. 
Thanks for this fine article. I sin- 

cerely hope that it will help to ac- 
celerate salmon conservation work on 
our whole Pacific Coast, California to 
Alaska. The salmon is a prime food 
and sporting fish, and long may that 
finny race multiply. 

Herbert O. Urban 

Kiwanian 

Eureka, California 


Wants to Reprint Two 

With your permission we would 
like to condense in early issues of our 
Digest the articles: “Angus MacKay 
and the Conquered Wheat,” by Sophia 
Sigmans Earle (page 20 of your Sep- 
tember issue) and “He Heads the 
World’s Biggest Business,” by Norman 
Sklarewitz (page 14 of your September 
issue). We will, of give the 
usual credit. 


course, 


William A. Pressprich 
Peters & Hedrick, Inc. 
Saginaw, Michigan 


She Liked the Poem 

. . . My father has been a Kiwanian for 
close to twenty years. He always geis 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 

In the August edition of The Kiwanis 
Magazine was a poem that I for one 
think should be mentioned again. The 
poem was entitled “The World Is Mine,” 
by Dr. Tennyson Guyers. 

It is an inspiration to read such fine 
poetry. 

Annette Saidleman 
Daughter of David Saidleman, 
member of Troy, Ohio club. 

“The World Is Mine” was read by 
Immediate Past International President 
Don Engdahl at the close of his address 
given at the fortieth anniversary Inter- 
national convention in Cleveland last 
June. The poem was included in the 
condensation of Don’s speech printed in 
the August issue. —THE EDITORS 
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Official Kiwanis 
Convention Tours 
in colorful 


HAWAII 





7 full days as low as $299.50 
including tax and round trip 
air fare from California via 

United Air Lines 


After the convention you’re 
only 8% hours away from 
beautiful, romantic Hawaii. 
And you can choose from 6 
delightful air cruises from 7 
to 22 days. Low price includes 
round trip air fare, hotel and 
sightseeing. 

Fly United to San Francisco 
Be sure to take advantage of 
United’s fast, dependable 
service direct to the conven- 
tion. First Class and Air 
Coach Mainliner flights. 


Call your nearest 
United ticket office or 
an authorized travel agent. 
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PROGKAM 
SUGGESTIONS 


JANUARY 
> Club President’s Day 


Start the new year with new plans and 
ideas. Your incoming president will 
have been prepared with proposals for 
1956 activities and should be heard at 
an early January meeting. Committee 
appointments may be made simultane- 
ously. 


» Kiwanis—Forty-One Years Old 


Birthdays should be fun. Your club can 
plan a Ladies’ Night and invite promi- 
nent citizens and members of other 
service clubs to share in the celebration 
of our forty-first anniversary. Before 
the event, the General Office will send a 
bulletin on the anniversary program to 
your club 


> Club Officers’ Installation 


Always important on the club calendar 
is the installation of new club officers 
and directors. Your lieutenant governor 
would be happy and honored to take 
part—but you've got to get to him first. 
For detailed suggestions, write to the 
Club Service Department at your Gen- 
eral Office 


> Objectives Discussion 


Every Kiwanian should take part in 
liscussing the 1956 Objectives with re- 
lation to his own club and community. 
A meeting devoted to this purpose can 
be both beneficial and out of the ordi- 
nary. 


> Kiwanis Education Seminar 


Such a name as the above can be given 
to your club’s meeting for new mem- 
bers. At any rate, that’s what the 
Greenville, South Carolina club calls 
this instructional get-together. At the 
last semiannual meeting, eighteen new 
members and ten wives heard short 
talks on the challenge, heritage and 
fellowship of Kiwanis and were shown 
photographic evidence of the club’s 
most recent accomplishments in fund- 
raising, juvenile guidance, et cetera. 
At the close of the session, the members 
received questionnaires asking if they 
had received what the club had in- 
tended to give; i.e., lapel button, club 
roster, club bulletin, “some inspiration,” 
“some fellowship,’ and “some feeling 
[that] Kiwanis is worthwhiie.” 


COMING EVENTS 
> February 


Edison’s Birthday—February 11 
Lincoln’s Birthday—February 12 
St. Valentine’s Day—February 14 
Washington’s Birthday—February 22 





| 
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BURROUGHS DIRECTOR 
PMeroret) bal. ica F NeiL, 1: 


Low-Cost Way to 
do your bookkeeping! 


Here's a machine that features fast front feed 
form handling, accumulated totals, and other big- 
machine advantages...at a price so low it makes 
pen-and-ink bookkeeping costly! The Director Ac- 
counting Machine is a fast, accurate, trouble-free 
machine . . . built to last a lifetime! 








SEND THIS COUPON! 


BURROUGHS CORP. 
Detroit 32, Mich. KM-119 


| want to know more about the Director Ac- 
counting Machine, and to see it in operation. 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 














FOR YOUR MEETING... 


ASK FOR OUR 


Interesting 


FILM 


=" ete O02 OR 
Mr. Program Chairman: Let us furnish our 
interesting Color Film for one of your Pro- 
grams, free of charge. It’s a 20-minute 16mm, 
sound movie, approved by Youth Develop- 
ment Organizations. Films are available to 
be shown anywhere in the U.S.A. 

Write for reservations, 

TANDY INDUSTRIES, (Home Office) 
P. O. BOX 791- RP o FORT WORTH, TEXAS 













BS MINSTREL show 


ORGANIZATION 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 
NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
SCRIPTS AND SERVICE - PRKE *i2.50 







PRODUCTIONS ROCK FALLS «ILL. 








EASTER IN THE HOLY LAND 


All-expense tour conducted by 
George J. Latrashe 
With stops in Portugal, Spain, Italy, Tur- 
key, Lebanon, Syria, Egypt and Greece as 
well as Jordan—the Holy Land. For details 
write: 
512 United Building Akron 8, Ohio 
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Vast National Publicity Puts Farm-City Week “In Focus” 


Wuat began as a Kiwanis shout became a national roar. The enthusiastic reception 
of Farm-City Week from coast to coast astonished its few skeptics and caused 
In short, Farm-City Week was a success. 

At the beginning, hundreds of organizations certified its usefulness. Projects 
were planned and executed wherever there were farms and cities. But the pub- 
licity was proof. Local newspapers, radio and television took up the chant. Then, 
as October 23 drew near, the national media blended their voices. 

NBC's Mcnitor gave heavy radio coverage to Farm-City Week. On television, 
Farm-City Week was also featured by such shows as “Today, Home and Tonight.” 
The “U. S. Steel Hour” devoted a portion of its October 26 telecast to the event. 
ABC broadcasted the Farm-City Week address that Raymond Firestone gave at 
the Kiwanis International Council meeting in Chicago, October 26. In the press, 
Family Weekly, a Sunday newspaper supplement, presented a full-length Parm- 
City Week photo story 

Even doggerel verse was written. 
expressed his feelings this way: 

“There's a powerful tie between city and farm, 

Though some of us seem to forget it 

We must study together and work out the kinks 

Or we're likely to live to regret it!” 

The goal of Farm-City Week was to focus attention on the need for better 
understanding between urban and rural peoples. Many Kiwanis clubs that had 
Farm-City programs helped achieve that goal. Focal “attention” was 
Farm-City Week officials believe that, with eyes opened, the “better 


unabashed glee among its adherents. 


An official in the Michigan Farm Bureau 


special 
established 
understanding” will follow. 





TIME FOR REVIEW 

Know Your America WEEK, sponsored 
annually by the All-American Confer- 
ence to Combat Communism, will be 
»bserved November 20 through Novem- 
ber 26. A brochure containing program 
and committee suggestions is available 
by writing the Conference at 917 15th 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 





AWARDS DEADLINE 

Last day for nominations in the 1955 
Freedoms Foundation Award Program 
is November 11. Information about the 
program can be obtained from the 
foundation at Valley Forge, Pennsyl- 
Vania, 








Guests examine wheat at the DeKalb, 
Illinois club’s annual farm tour for city 


KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 
> Following the example of Past 
International President Donald E. 
Forsythe, who represented Ki- 
wanis International in a Crusade 
for Freedom tour to Europe last 
year, International Secretary O. 
E. “Pete” Peterson made a similar 
journey overseas in October. 
With fifty-five other leaders of 
state and national organizations, 
all guests of the Crusade for 


men. This year’s tour could have been 
called a prelude to Farm-City Week. 





KIWANIS YOUTH WORK 
FEATURED IN COMIC BOOK 
Wuart ts described as “an excellent Ki- 
wanis public relations piece” can be 
found in the November-December issue 


Freedom Foundation, Secretary of Superior Stories. This periodical 

“Pete” visited Munich, Berlin and has devoted its inside cover and a six- 

Paris. page series of cartoons to the story of 

» J. Earl Schlupp, governor of Kiwanis’ work with underprivileged 
children. 


the Rocky Mountain District in 





1954, has been named president- 
elect of the American Recreation 
Society for 1956. He also will be 
chairman of the International 
Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance for 1956. 











Superior Stories regularly reprints 
famous fiction in comic book form and 
is approved by the Comics Board Au- 
thority. It is published by a Kiwanian, 
Alvin Dubin, a member of the Hoboken, 
New Jersey club. 

The Kiwanis story featured in the 








Jack Croall, 
Hutchinson, 
(See story below.) 


(From top, left to right) 
Kenneth Elander, William 
and Wynant West. 


KIWANIANS WIN 

“GOOD CITIZEN” AWARDS 

THe Nationat Association of Food 
Chains has announced the names of 
twelve “Store Manager Good Citizens 
of 1955.” Of the twelve, four are Ki- 
wanians. They are: William F. Hutchi- 
son, Parkland Area, Washington club; 
Wynant H. West, Elmhurst, [Illinois 
club; Jack D. Croall, Ukiah, California 
club; and Kenneth L. Elander, who is 
at present temporarily separated from 
the Kiwanis Club of Johnson City, 
New York. 

Winners of the awards were chosen 
from among 10,000 grocery store man- 
agers throughout the United States. 
The awards, said to be the first given 
for good citizenship by a business group 
in an industry-wide action, were made 
on the basis of questionnaires submitted 
to each manager. Such factors as com- 
munity participation, social attitude and 
family activities were emphasized in 
judging the questionnaires. 

Earlier, 1600 managers who “scored 
high” on their questionnaires were 
given community-level Good Citizen- 
ship Certificates. The twelve national 
winners, including the four Kiwanians, 
were announced at the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains convention, held 
in Chicago on October 31. 





current issue has been suggested for 
use by clubs in explaining Kiwanis 
youth activities to outsiders, and to new 
Kiwanians. A limited supply of Su- 
perior Stories is available without 
charge at the Kiwanis General Office, 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 18. 
Please mark requests for the attention 
of the Public Relations Department. 
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INUSUAL MERGER 
“HE Brownstone building on Market 
Street, just east of the downtown busi- 
ess district of Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
‘ania, houses three service clubs. From 
ts second-story flag pole, a Lions flag 
vaves on Monday evenings, a Rotary 
emblem beckons on Thursdays, and a 
Kiwanis banner is raised on Fridays. 
The flags represent three separate 
ervice clubs, but the building stands 
for one—“The Lewisburg Club,” which 
is a composite of the three. This year’s 
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The Lewisburg Club 


president of the Lewisburg Club is a 
Kiwanian, the vice-president is a 
Rotarian, and the secretary-treasurer is 
a Lion. More than just a building af- 
fording recreation facilities, members 
feel that the Lewisburg club has con- 
tributed a special kind of teamwork in 
community service by bringing the 
groups closer together. 





DEATHS 

Orin F. Crow, Columbia, South 
Carolina; International Trustee, 
1951-53; governor, Carolinas Dis- 
trict, 1950. 

John A. Keefe, Billings, Mon- 
tana; governor, Montana District, 
1946. 

Edward F. McGarvey, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta; governor, Western 
Canada District, 1940. 











Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from November 16 
through December 15. 


* 

35th Ottumwa, lowa, November 16 

| Englewood, Chicago, IIlinois, 

November 18 
Fargo, North Dakota, November 18 
Columbus, Indiana, November 21 
Sparta, Wisconsin, November 23 
Bluefield, West Virginia, 
November 24 
Sidney, Ohio, November 24 
Waycross, Georgia, November 27 
Salisbury, North Carolina, 
November 29 
London, Ontario, November 30 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
December 1 
Phillippi, West Virginia, December 3 
Aledo, Illinois, December 6 
Grand Island, Nebraska, 
December 7 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
December 8 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, December 8 
Mason City, lowa, December 9 
Norwalk, Connecticut, December 11 
Hastings, Nebraska, December 14 
+ 
Harlowton, Montana, November 16 

20th Mooresville, North Carolina, 
November 16 
Mount Dora, Florida, November 20 
Bastrop, Louisiana, November 24 
Tavares, Florida, November 24 
Kent, Ohio, November 25 
Baxley, Georgia, November 27 
Lead, South Dakota, November 28 
Endicott, New York, December 7 
Las Vegas, Nevada, December 4 
Ford City, Pennsylvania, December 9 
Old York Road, Pennsylvania, 
December 14 


* 

in Saint Stephen, New Brunswick, 

> th November 20 
Windham, Maine, November 20 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia, December 2 
Chatham, Ontario, December 9 
Mount Pleasant, lowa, December 15 











SUPPORT OF BONDS 

FOLLOWING appeals by the US Treasury 
Department and the General Office, 522 
Kiwanis club meetings held during the 
spring of 1955 supported sales of United 
States Savings Bonds. At each meet- 
ing, a speaker was supplied, on request, 
from the US Bankers’ Association. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built between September 13 and this issue’s presstime 


NEW CLUB 


Capital City, Jackson, Mississippi......... 


West Rochester, Minnesota........... 


East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. . 
Pittsburgh; Squirrel Hill, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
; Spddace duseot Trenton, New Jersey 
....Borough Park, Brooklyn, New York 
Lanmennae ee al Albuquerque, New Mexico 
+ kc Uk tar 6 edn ok Washington, D.C. 
pbteGevabeens Parkersburg, West Virginia 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Princeton, New Jers@y...........cceeee: 
Midwood, Brooklyn, New York.......... 
GN IN os odie a cnescdelecnces 
Georgetown, Washington, D.C............ 
Fort Neal, Parkersburg, West Virginia... 


SPONSOR 


Jackson and North Jackson, Mississippi 


....-Rochester, Minnesota 


Northwest Washington, D.C....... ....Bethesda, Maryland and Washington, D.C. 
The Gate City, Greensboro, North Carolina........... Greensboro, North Carolina 
nn en. on el comeing sauad dee ke wenemenen Metairie, Louisiana 
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Send Famous 
Tillamook 


Cheddar Cheese 





Tillamook cheese is still made as it was 
in Cheddar, England, centuries ago. It is 
a natural cheese, never processed, which 
melts and blends perfectly... marvelous 
for all cheese cookery or just to eat. 

A very attractive gift-wrapped pack- 
age! Over a year old 3-ib. Gem, two 18- 
mos. old 12-0z. wedge cuts, one 8-oz. 
aged Tillamook cheese spread — mailed 
ppd. and insured — only $5.25 west of 
Rockies—$5.75 elsewhere in U.S.A, Send 
check or money order now. Specify de- 
livery date. Write for folder on other 
assortments. 


Tillamook County Creamery Assn. 
15 K. Fir Avenue « Tillamook, Oregon 


‘*KIWANIS RINGS’’ 





by 
Leavens Mfg. Co. 
Attleboro, Mass. 





A lasting tribute to honor 
Past Officers, and a smart 
ring for personal wear. 
Made in 10-K solid gold, 
with Kiwanis emblem mounted on beautiful gen- 
uine onyx stone. ($16.00 plus 10% tax.) Spe- 
cify whether insigne for Member, President, Past 
Lieutenant Governor, etc. When ordering, send 
ring size or write for handy ring sizer. 


Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


From Beautiful Merritt Island 
Florida Products 


GIFTS for your associates, customers, friends or your 
own family 
Attractively made-up packages containing glass jars 





of jellies, marmalades and preserves also, packages of 
candies, all made exclusively from Florida fruits 

We, also, are shippers of fresh, fully ripened, Florida, 
Indian River, Citrus Fruits, in season. 

Circular and prices upon application. Delivery guar- 


anteed anywhere in the United States. References given 
if requested 
We can assure you of complete satisfaction. 


HUMPHREYS 


P. ©. Box 402, MERRITT 'SLAND, FLORIDA 





HAWAII by U-DRIVE 


A restful and relaxed Hawaiian vacation by ..... 
renting a smart new car from us at low cost by 
day, week or month. Hawaii's largest U-Drive sys- 
tem serving each major isiand. Maps furnished. 


For information please write 
KALIHI RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 


P.O. Box 3175 Honolulu, Hawaii 
Kiwanian T. OTAKE, PRESIDENT 








That extra measure 
of thoughtfulness... 


Ch Kiwanis 
Christmas Gift 


FOR HIM 


LUXURY DESK SET 





For his home or office desk, 
handsomely luxurious yet 
prized for its two-fold pur- 
pose. Seven-jewel gold-plated 
clock and nationally famous 
Esterbrook fountain pen are 
attached to genuine Pedrara 


onyx base With engraving 
plate and his Kiwanis em- 
blen Order now, in plenty 


of time for Christmas! 
No. 2310—Onyx Clock Pen Set. 


Federal Excise Tax 


included $21.20 


Perfect gift for any Kiwanian. Attrac- 


HANDSOME I l T link ted with 
tive tie Dar and cuf Inks mountec 

SIGNET actual-size Kiwanis emblem Made by 

JEWELRY fine jewelry craftsmen, richly finished 


with a superior tarnish-resistant process 
of gold plating. All prices include 10% 
Federal Tax 

No. 2/10—Cuff link and tie bar set. $4.95 
No. 2/11—Cuff links only $3.85 
No. 2/12—Tie bar only $1.38 








DE LUXE POCKET 
SECRETARY 


A gift he'll always keep with 
him use every day! Beauti- 
fully designed piastic case is 
soft yet durable. Equipped with 
generous memo pad and pock- 
ets Dark brown simulated 
leather finish. Memo pad re- 
fills available 

No. 2/13—Pocket Secretary. In- 
cludes 10% Federal Tax $3.38 





ZIPPO LIGHTER 
WITH EMBLEM 


Rugged all-weather, windproof 
lighter, excellent for pipe or 
cigarette smoker. Masculine, 
brush-finished silver colored 
metal case. With regulation 
Kiwanis emblem attached. Price 
includes 10% Federal Tax. 
No. 2/14—Windproof 

lighter $4.35 





FOR HER 





ORIENTAL MOTHER-OF-PEARL SET 
Brilliant Mother-of-pearl on one 
side is set off strikingly by gold-colored metal. A truly 
exquisite gift. Order separately or save 55c on set. State 
“Kiwanis insignia” if desired. 
A) No. 89—Perfume Flacon with funnel. |'/g in. wide, 2 in. high..$1!.80 
B) No. 62/11—Miniature 4-way Picture Case. |'/g inches square $2.50 
C}) No. 1/1—Pill Box. I'/g inches square $1.50 
No. 1/19—Set of 3 Only $5.25 


GAILY TASSELED 
COMPACT 


The “something special” 
among her Christmas gifts 
and her prettiest companior 
all year ’round. Smartly styled 


She'll be delighted 


polished-gold finish with 
enameled Kiwanis embler 
centered on lid. Price includes 


10% Federal Tax. 


No. 1/20—Compact $3.30 





BEAUTIFULLY CUT | 
GLASS ATOMIZER ©. 


There’s a particular place for 
this stunning atomizer on Mrs. 
Kiwanian’s vanity dresser. De- 
lightfully fashioned with gold- 
plated nozzle and attractive 


champagne-gold bulb. A _ fine 
example of your good taste in 
gift selection Price includes 
10% Federal Tax. 

No. 1/21—Atomizer $2.20 





I Send to 

KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 

520 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Dear sirs: Please send me 


Quantity Number Item Price 


| enclose (Total price less 5% discount) $ 
Name 


Address City and State 
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Schools are 
our responsibility 


By BEN DEAN 


Past International President 


Ts Is an important month for 
the schools. Some twenty million persons are 
expected to visit them during American Edu- 
cation Week, November 6-12. 

President Eisenhower, in his offi- 
cial proclamation of the event, called on the 
nation to observe the period as a “pledge of 
citizen interest in better education.” 

The week is considered “a fitting 
prelude” to the White House Conference on 
Education called by the President for Novem- 
ber 28 to December 1. It will be attended by 
2000 citizens from every state. 

This conference, months in prepa- 
ration, will wrestle with such problems as how 
to overcome the classroom shortage, how to get 
enough good teachers and how to keep them, 
how to finance and operate the schools effi- 
ciently, and how to develop a continuing public 
interest in education. 

Most Kiwanians are parents or 
grandparents of children of school age, and all 
of us know that adequate schools are vital in 
training future citizens for the responsibilities 
of self-government. Included in our membership 
are thousands of educators and thousands of 
members of school boards. 

Therefore it is fitting that as Kiwan- 
ians we remind ourselves this month of our 
third Objective for 1955: 


HELP TO MAKE OUR SCHOOLS THE FINEST 
POSSIBLE TRAINING GROUNDS FOR 
RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP 


At a time when the prosperity of the 
United States is the highest in history, the plight 
of our schools is shameful. 

Although $2,000,000,000 annually 
is currently being spent on new school build- 
ings, the US Office of Education estimates that 
90,000 more classrooms are urgently needed to 
eliminate present overcrowding and permit full- 
time attendance of children now restricted to 
half days. In addition, 210,000 classrooms are 
needed to replace schools outmoded and unsafe, 
many of them actually firetraps. 

What brought this shortage about? 


Suspension of new school construction during 


the war, continued obsolescence of old buildings, 
the rapid rise in school population, and the shift 
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of population to suburbs without adequate 
school facilities. 

Each year, another 8000 classrooms 
become outmoded or unsafe, and during the 
next five years it is estimated that 565,000 new 
classrooms will be needed. They will cost more 
than $18,000,000,000. 

Equally acute is the shortage of 
teachers. The Commissioner of Education esti- 
mated a shortage of 141,300 qualified teachers 
at the beginning of the school year this fall. 
About 70,000 new teachers enter the schools 
each year, which is little more than the number 
who die, retire or take other jobs. 

The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers estimates that we shall need 
100,000 qualified new teachers each year for 
the next ten years for our elementary schools, 
and more than 50,000 annually for high schools. 

The teacher shortage is due in part 
to the unprecedented rise in school population, 
but it is especially due to the fact that more and 
more college graduates are attracted to business 
and the other professions rather than to teach- 
ing because of the higher incomes offered in the 
other fields. 

Schools are a local responsibility 
and must be kept so in our republics of free 
men, regardless of state, provincial and federal 
aid, whose revenues come from local sources 
anyway. 

Kiwanians and their clubs, because 
of their influence and leadership, can well play 
a major role in developing adequate schools for 
their communities. 

If community needs are unknown, 
citizen-sponsored surveys should be the first step. 

If new building and modernization 
programs are called for, clubs should take the 
initiative in seeing that bond issues are voted 
to finance them. 

If teachers’ salaries are too low, 
clubs should campaign for adequate budgets and 
tax rates to attract and hold qualified profes- 
sionals. 

Clubs, too, by means of annual 
Teacher Recognition Days and other activities, 
and by the attitude of individual Kiwanians, 
can help to express community appreciation for 
the teachers and raise the prestige of their pro- 
fession to the level of others. 

Schools and teachers are often the 
target of unjust criticism. Parents must accept 
the major responsibility for the behavior and 
training of their children. Sympathetic and co- 
operative citizens’ groups are needed to help 
the schools meet the problems of the New Day, 
and to develop in youth a respect and loyalty 
for the traditions and principles of free peoples, 
and to prepare them for responsible citizenship. 
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LONG witHu four other Kiwanians, 
/%&. I had an unforgettable expe- 
rience late this summer. I spent 
thirty-six days and traveled 10,000 
miles behind the Iron Curtain. The 
five of us were members of an 
American Farm Exchange group 
visiting Russia in an effort to help 
achieve better international under- 
standing and an interchange of in- 
formation—mainly agricultural. 

Our travels took us into agricul- 
tural and industrial European 
Russia; colorful Central Asia, with 
its strong oriental influence; and 
eventually into that strange land far 
east of the Ural Mountains—Siberia. 
What is probably most impressive is 
that we talked with the people in all 
these regions, as well as with offi- 


cials. Also, we visited areas that 


no other Americans had ever before 
visited 
The idea for such a tour began 


fourteen Americans were to receive 
visas for Russia. 

Kiwanians in the delegation be- 
sides Lauren Soth and me were Asa 
Clarke, a Pullman, Washington 
wheat grower; Julius Kleiner of 
Nampa, Idaho, a produce dealer and 
packer; and Ferris Owen, a farmer 
from Newark, Ohio. Others on the 
tour were Dr. V. M. Lambert of the 
University of Nebraska, who was 
named leader of the group; John 
Jacobs, an Arizona rancher; Charles 
Hearst, Ralph Olson, Herbert Pike 
and John Steddom, Iowa farmers; 
Dean William Reed of North Caro- 
lina Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege; D. Gale Johnson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Irving 
Levine, who represented the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

Unlike the Soviet delegates, whose 
expenses were borne by their gov- 
ernment, and who were considered 


area behind the Iron Curtain. Cer- 
tainly none of us on the historic ex- 
change considers himself an author- 
ity on Russia. 

Perhaps the very size of the USSR 
was our first major impression. 
Nearly three times the size of the 
United States, Russia seems to be 
geared to the philosophy of huge- 
ness. Collective farms consist of 
enormous tracts, some up to 70,000 
acres or more. Machinery on many 
of those farms is amazingly large. I 
saw one grass mower with five cut- 
ting bars; it measured thirty feet in 
size. The trans-Siberian railway is 
thousands of miles long. Most air- 
fields are immense. Red Square in 
Moscow covers many acres. An 
early impression we received was 
that, in Russian eyes, if something is 
big, then it’s bound to be good. 

Primarily, our mission to Moscow 
and to all the other areas we visited 








with an editorial written by Ki- 
wanian Lauren Soth, member of 
the Des Moines, lowa club and an 
editor of the Des Moines Register. 
Lauren suggested that if the Soviets 
were as concerned about food and 
feed production as dispatches from 
Moscow indicated, an exchange of 
Russian and American farm groups 
might help answer the problem. 
After weeks of transatlantic diplo- 
matic negotiations, during which the 
United States’ State and Agricul- 
tural Departments and the Kremlin 
bosses blew hot and cold, the ex- 
change idea was finally approved: 
Twelve USSR agriculturists and two 
interpreters were to come to the 
United States and Canada, while 
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an official party, the American dele- 
gates went over on their own, as an 
unofficial group. Most of the farm- 
ers paid every cent of their way; 
the rest of us either paid our own 
expenses—amounting to some $2500 
each—or were sponsored by institu- 
tions, organizations, firms or friends. 
In no way was a single penny of US 
taxpayers’ money involved. 

Our long tour of Russia enabled 
us to make a multitude of observa- 
tions and gain myriad impressions 
of what can accurately be described 
as an extremely different world. 
Nevertheless, the USSR is so large 
that thirty-six days and 10,000 miles 
of travel in it provides little more 
than a quick glimpse of the vast 


in the USSR was to study Russia’s 
agriculture. Many observers on both 
sides of the Curtain have concluded 
that the Soviets’ system of farming 
might well be their Achilles Heel. 
We were all eager to learn as much 
as possible about this aspect of 
Russia’s economy. In addition, how- 
ever, we also wanted to check on 
dozens of other things—religion, 
homes, schools, factories, transporta- 
tion, food, entertainment, employ- 
ment. Moreover, all of us wondered 
about the treatment we would re- 
ceive in Russia. 

Any fears we may have had about 
our reception were quickly dispelled. 
However much “hate America” ef- 
fort had been put forth in Russia 
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before we arrived, Kremlin leaders 
evidently had issued instructions to 
treat the American farmers well. 
We were warmly received wherever 
we went. Large crowds greeted us 
at airfields, railway stations and at 
the docks. On one occasion, the 
crowd numbered some 10,000 cheer- 
ing, applauding persons from all 
walks of life. We were given flowers 
by the carloads—big, beautiful bou- 
quets. Children or young women 
usually handed them to us. Some- 
times the ancient Russian symbol of 
special welcome—a large round loaf 
of bread with a small dish of salt— 
was presented to us. 

Meals provided for us at both state 
and informal functions were always 
abundant. Toasts to President Eisen- 


hower, Premier Bulganin, and to 
world peace were repeatedly pro- 
posed; there were so many that 


some of us felt it best merely to go 


through the motions, instead of ac- 
tually partaking. 

All in all, the people of Russia, 
whether we saw them around a sta- 
tion, at a dinner, on a farm or in 
the market place, seemed glad we 
came. To them, we _ represented 
America’s living expression of good 
will and friendship. 

Impressions about transportation 
were also quickly formed. When 
we boarded a Russian plane at 
Helsinki, it did not measure up to 
the beautiful, ultramodern trans- 
atlantic ships in which we had fiown 
to London, Hamburg, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm and Finland. It had only 
and appeared badly 
There 


two motors 
worn, both inside and out. 


; 
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Here’s the report of a Des Moines, Iowa Kiwanian 


who traveled 10,000 miles in Russia last August 


asa member of the twelve-man American farm delegation. 


By HERB PLAMBECK 


Past President, 


Kiwanis 


Club of Des 


Moines, Iowa and Nebraska-lowa District 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Conservation 


(Left to right) Members of the American farm delegation ride 
one of the 140,000 camels found in Central Asia; a Kazakstan 
shepherd poses with a prize charge; the Americans 

saw dirt streets and plain surroundings in most of the collective 
farm villages they visited; this woman, employed on a State 





were no safety belts. Seats did not 
recline. Pilots and stewardesses 
were noncommunicative. Meals were 
not served aloft. And we were soon 
to learn that most Russian airfields 
have plain dirt runways, and that 
during a rain it’s frightening to come 
sloshing and slithering into mud 
while landing. 

Later, we rode on trains and on 
ships, and in Russia’s automobiles— 
the Zisses, Zims and others. Roads 
in Russia are mostly of dirt, and 
they’re rough, dusty and rugged. 
The only paved highways are those 
near large cities, or where cities like 
Moscow and Stalingrad are linked. 
Often the hard surfaced roads are 
rough, too. Many times the cobble- 


hog farm, is responsible for the care of ten sows and their pigs. 





stone or brick is so bumpy that 
drivers take to the side roads. 

I vividly recall one 120-mile ride 
that Ferris Owen and I took in west- 
ern Siberia, in the Rubtsovsk area. 
Pavement extended only one-half 
mile out of the city. The rest of the 
200-plus kilometers consisted of 
plain dirt. We were in the back 
seat of a new Zim, which was built 
almost exactly like our Buicks of 
approximately ten years ago. Ferris 
and I held onto our seat strap—and 
to each other. The dust was blind- 
ing all the way. Twice we went off 
the road, and once we skidded with- 
in inches of a bridge rail. Finally, 
with our faces black with dirt, our 
throats parched, and our eyes full 
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of fear, Ferris stopped the driver, 
whipped out a picture of his four 
little ones in Ohio and in sign lan- 
guage indicated that we were not 
yet ready to become martyrs to 
Russian farm knowledge. 

The question of religion in Russia 
is usually one of the first to be 
asked. It can be answered quickly. 
Religion is not dead in Russia, but 
it is certainly being discouraged. 
Atheism seems to be the vogue. 
Kremlin leaders emphasize that 
there is freedom of worship, but they 
do nothing to encourage it. Many 
churches have been converted into 
market places, or put to other uses. 
Sunday is not Sabbath Day. On 
that day, all shops and stores re- 
main open. 


Few younc prope are interested 
in church. I found none that would 
admit to a belief in God. One Sun- 
day I found an Orthodox Church 
where worship was in progress. The 
sanctuary was crowded, but mostly 
by older people. Most collective 
farms no longer have an active 
church. In the New Lands areas, 
churches are not included in village 
building plans. However, a number 
of farm homes into which I was 
invited had a crucifix or other 
church symbols. 

Soviet agricultural 
made by our group would easily fill 
a thick book. As the representative 
of farm-radio-television on the tour, 
I had my eyes and ears open every 
minute during our stay on farms. 
There is not enough space for all I 
can report, so I have chosen the high 
points. 

That agriculture holds a special 
place of importance in the USSR 
economy was clear to us from the 
outset. Like many other parts of 
the world, Russia’s population is in- 
creasing rapidly. Best estimates we 
heard indicated about 3,000,000 
births a year. Total USSR popula- 
tion is now believed to be more than 
210,000,000 persons. Livestock num- 
bers are also increasing substan- 
tially. More food and feed are 
needed. Conimnunist Party Secretary 
Khrushchev, regarded by many as 
Russia’s strong man now, has taken 
a personal interest in Soviet agri- 
culture and has directed several 
projects designed to step up produc- 
tion. Among these is a campaign to 
amalgamate small kolkhozy—as the 
collective farms are called—into 
larger, more efficient units. Five 
years ago, there were 254,000 kolk- 
hozy in Russia. Today there are 
89,000. We visited one that resulted 


observations 


from the combining of eleven small- 
er farms. 

Collective farms, of course, are the 
foundation units of Russian agri- 
culture. The 89,000 now in opera- 
tion in Russia average some 6500 
acres. Hundreds, sometimes thou- 
sands, of workers—called “able 
bodies”—live and work on the col- 
lective farms. Each is assigned to 
a team, or brigade, and each has his 
own workday unit, or quota, to 
achieve. Considerable emphasis is 
placed on exceeding the “norm.” 
Once assigned to a brigade, the 
worker devotes full attention to his 
particular job. A crop brigade work- 
er, for example, does not do any 
work for or with the livestock 
group. Each brigade has its own 
leader, who answers to the kolkhozy 
manager; who in turn answers to 
Ministry of Agriculture officials. 

Closely tied in with the collectives 
are the Machine Tractor Stations. 
These might be termed the Russian 
government agencies or bureaus 
that give the Ministry its most 
powerful lever over collectives. All 
tractors, plows, combines and other 
equipment needed to operate the 
large collectives, along with fuel and 
technical assistance for the farm, is 
provided by the Machine Tractor 
Stations and must be requisitioned 
through them. It is easy to see what 
a powerful influence this branch of 
Soviet agriculture has over the col- 
lective farm manager and all those 
under him. 

State farms, or solkhozy, which 
number about 5000, also are promi- 
nent in the USSR farm picture. 
They are a combination show place, 
experimental farm, and seed stock 
enterprise wrapped into one. Agri- 
cultural Institutes scattered over 
many sections of Russia provide 
most of the farm research for both 
kolkhozy and solkhozy. 

Perhaps the most effective way to 
explain Russian farm impressions is 
to report observations I made on one 
of the nearly thirty collective farms 
visited by our American exchange 
group. For this, let’s go to the 
Budenny kolkhozy near Odessa, in 
the rich Urkaine area. 

First, as was true everywhere, we 
received a warm welcome from the 
manager and all the collective farm- 
ers themselves. They even had a 
band to welcome us, and we re- 
ceived the customary flowers. I can 
still see myself trying to handle a 
big bouquet in one hand, and work- 
ing the camera, pencil and notebook 
with the other. 

The Budenny farm originally be- 


longed to absentee German land- 
owners. When collectivization took 
place, there was trouble for awhile; 
later the workers supposedly wel- 
comed the change. One of them 
was made manager of the 8500 acre 
place. He has continued to hold the 
position ever since, and now is a 
member of the Supreme Soviet, the 
counterpart of our Congress. We 
learned that he and his four sons 
had all fought in World War II, and 
equally important is that he was a 
bemedaled “Hero of Soviet Labor,” 
a recognition he received for out- 
standing production achievement. 

Some 505 workers were employed 
on the 3429 hectares. They cared 
for the crops and the 3300 animals 
on the place. Three hundred of the 
workers were women, all colorfully 
dressed and wearing “babushkas,” 
the headdress so typical of Russian 
peasant women. Each worker re- 
ceived twelve rubles for every 
workday unit, plus some of the grain 
and produce raised on the farm. 

Top quality wheat was Budenny’s 
major crop. I saw the harvesting 
operations. Big combines supplied 
by the Machine Tractor Stations 
were in some fields, while dozens of 
ox teams handled by women and 
used on low-slung Ukrainian bundle 
wagons were taking hand-cut 
sheaves from another field to an 
ancient threshing machine on the 
farmstead. I had to look twice when 
I saw women doing most of the hard 
work on the wagons and at the 
thresher. I also blinked a time or 
two when I saw the straw stack: 
It already was about forty-five feet 
in height and about 150 feet long, 
and it was still growing larger! The 
straw stack personified Russia’s 
philosophy of hugeness. 


QOvruer crops on the farm included 
some surprisingly good corn, mil- 
let, sunflowers, castor beans and oats. 
Livestock enterprises numbered sev- 
eral hundred head of Red Steppe 
and Simmenthal dual purpose cows, 
along with some of the Holstein 
dairy type. Milking was done by 
hand, with each dairymaid in charge 
of ten cows. Horses numbering 240 
head were being used largely for 
transporting produce and crops, and 
supplementing tractors and oxen for 
power in fields. Fifteen hundred 
pigs weré being fed to an approxi- 
mate 250-pound market weight. 
They were of the Ukrainian White 
breed, with ten sows under the 
supervision of each woman “swine- 
herd.” Feed for the hogs was 
cooked in large kettles, then cooled. 
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During our visit, a “hay tea” was 
being brewed from alfalfa leaves. 

Bookkeeping on a farm like 
Budenny is a big job. In addition 
to all the details involving individual 
workers and brigades, many other 
items must be figured and totaled 
on the ancient abaci used through- 
out Russia in place of adding 
machines. These items include ob- 
ligatory deliveries to the State, pur- 
chases by the State, Machine Trac- 
tor Stations payments, reserve 
funds, seed funds and several other 
divisions of produce and money be- 
fore the workers get their share “in 
kind,” or in rubles. 

Most of the workers I visited with 
seemed pleased with their lot in life. 
Virtually all the families had homes 
on land leased from the government. 
I was in several of these homes. 
They are small, never having more 
than four rooms and only a few 
closets; they are usually scantily 
furnished. There appeared to be a 
bed or two in every room, and that 
includes the kitchen. Dutch-style 
ovens are used for wintertime cook- 
ing. A stable is usually attached to 
the home, and stock or poultry is 
usually nearby. There are no bath- 
rooms, and there is no running 
water. Refrigerators and washing 
machines were never seen, but most 
homes have electricity for light and 
for a small radio. Every home was 
neat and clean, with many family 
pictures and tapestries on the walls, 
together with pictures of Lenin, 
Stalin and the more recent Kremlin 
leaders. 

To add to the contentment of col- 
lective farm families we saw at 
Budenny and elsewhere, each fam- 
ily can own a sow and cow and 
have a little plot of garden on gov- 
ernment land. Production from the 
plot or the stock or poultry can be 
used as the family sees fit, either to 
add variety to their own table or to 
bring in some extra rubles when 
sold on the “free market,” a public 
market now being advocated in 
Russia. 

At Budenny and on other collec- 
tive farms, more incentive is being 
given farm workers now than in 
the past. Bonuses for overfulfilling 
quotas are commonly mentioned. 
Units of workers, including entire 
brigades, often receive additional 
group compensation for exceeding 
their “norms.” Outstanding achieve- 
ments in production are rewarded 
with the “Hero of Soviet Labor” 
award, a recognition that comes from 
the Kremlin and carries great 
prestige. 
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Lengths to which Khrushchev and 
his associates will go to get higher 
farm production is seen in two re- 
cent developments. One of these is 
known as the “Virgin Lands Pro- 
gram.” It is an amazing Kremlin- 
directed farm project wherein 70,- 
000,000 acres of heretofore virgin 
soil is being plowed up and seeded 
in a brief three-year period. This 
is Russia’s new agricultural frontier. 

Most of the so-called new lands 
are in North Kazakhstan and west- 
ern Siberia. Our delegation visited 
in both areas. We learned that the 
first plowing took place in April 
1954. Today, less than eighteen 
months later, more than half the 
total goal has already been achieved. 
New Lands collective and state farm 
workers have been recruited from 
all parts of Russia, from cities as 
well as farms. Most of these work- 
ers are young people, imbued with 
the spirit of adventure and eager to 
do their full part for what they con- 
sider a great Communist cause. 
They are being put to a real test. 
As pioneers in this new venture, 
they must live under very primitive 
conditions. New villages are going 
up, but most of the homes are of log 
construction. Earthen huts are not 
uncommon. There are no conven- 
iences, and there is little entertain- 
ment. Schools are just now being 
built. A disastrous drought has hit 
this year’s crops, so these new land 
pioneers face a hard, cold Siberian 
winter; but we saw faint smiles of 
hope on their faces, and courage 


seems to burn in their hearts. They 
are determined to succeed. 

Second of the presidium-inspired 
farm programs is a tremendous ex- 
pansion of corn acreage. Need for 
greatly increased tonnages of live- 
stock feed have prompted this huge 
undertaking. Soviet farms are re- 
sponding well. An increase of nearly 
400 per cent in corn acreage has 
been achieved this year. Corn has 
been planted as far east as the 
Siberian. steppes, but not too suc- 
cessfully. Extremely dry weather 
in 1955 coupled with a short grow- 
ing season has made this phase of 
the New Lands program a ques- 
tionable one. Ferris, Lauren and I 
were in one field where the Russians 
anticipate a fifteen-bushel yield per 
acre; our estimate was three bushels. 

Though our manager friend at the 
Budenny farm was in no way af- 
fected, a major shake-up in the col- 
lective farm command has taken 
place over much of Russia. Within 
the past year, some 30,000 of the 
89,000 kolkhozy managers have been 
replaced. Reason given for the 
changes was to increase efficiency. 
In many cases, however, party 
loyalty undoubtedly entered into the 
decision. 

The exchange of information that 
inspired Kiwanian Lauren Soth to 
propose the Russian-American Farm 
Exchange Group was put to practical 
use. In addition to the many ques- 
tions we asked, our Russian hosts 
were just as inquisitive about our 
farming methods and our economy. 





The author (foreground) takes a picture of “collective farm daughters” 
who had gathered at one of the farms on the visiting Americans’ itin- 
erary to demonstrate how Russian girls sing and dance. “All in all,” 


says Kiwanian Plambeck, “the people of Russia . . 


. seemed glad we came.” 
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The American farm delegation, dressed in Ubekistan robes, sits on Ori- 


ental rugs. 


(From left) Kiwanians Herb Plambeck; Ferris Owen, Newark, 


Ohio; Asa Clark, Pullman, Washington; and Lauren Soth, Des Moines, Iowa, 
whose editerial led to the exchange of Russian and American farm men, 


I'm sure that many answers of 
value were obtained on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. As a final 
clincher on the exchange idea, our 
group made a series of recommenda- 
tions to the Soviet Ministry of Agri- 
culture officials, including Russia’s 
need for more emphasis on soil con- 
servation; more freedom of thought 
on the part of farm managers; more 
efficient use of manpower and ma- 
chinery; a study of water facilities, 
both from the sanitation and irriga- 
tion standpoint; adult education and 
training, particularly in home man- 
agement; and an exchange of re- 
search publications between Russia 
and the United States. Whether 
these suggestions will be accepted 
remains to be seen. It will be just 
as interesting to learn whether any 
of the ideas picked up by the Russian 
agriculturists. who visited the United 
States will be put into practical use 
in the USSR. 

Aside from farm observations, of 
particular interest to us on the team 
was the large number of women at 
work in Russia. On farms, in fac- 
tories, on building projects in cities, 
out on road gangs—wherever we 
turned, there were a_ surprising 
number of women on the job. I re- 
call our first collective farm visit: 
Housewives in brigades of twenty 
or more were doing most of the 
heavy haying and harvesting work, 
the milking, and the feeding and 
cleaning around barns. At the 
Kharkov, Stalingrad, and other 
tractor factories, we saw women 
handling lathes, drill presses, and 
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working on the assembly lines. I 
looked out of our third-story hotel 
window one day and watched the 
workers on a construction job right 
across the street. Two thirds of 
them were women! Some were 
barefoot. All had threadbare cloth- 
ing. They were mixing concrete, 
carrying hods, laying brick, and do- 
ing other hard manual labor. At 
Dnieperpetrovsk, we were told that 
seventy per cent of the work of re- 
constructing the famous bomb- 
blasted Dnieper dam had been done 
by women and girls. In the New 
Lands region of Siberia, I watched 
teen-age girls shovel away wheat as 
it poured out of spouts. 

I'll never forget the night we went 
to a foundry. We saw molten steel 
being moved by overhead con- 
veyors, and the reflection from the 
white-hot metal and the sparks fly- 
ing all around revealed the perspir- 
ing, begrimed face and hands of a 
pretty blonde girl at the controls of 
that treacherous machine. 

The question is, naturally, where 
are the men? We were reminded 
repeatedly that World Wars I and II 
took heavy tolls of life. On one 
collective farm, the manager told me 
that 117 men went to war in 1942 
and that ninety-two of them died on 
the battlefield. I recall the grue- 
some sights on a hill near Stalingrad 
where one of the most crucial battles 
of World War II was waged. Even 
today, decaying bones of fallen de- 
fenders of that strategic city can be 
seen, along with bullet-torn steel 
helmets, jagged bits of shrapnel, and 


other grim reminders of war’s cost. 

Undoubtedly Russia suffered a 
great loss of men in the last war. 
There is also no denying that all the 
purges and terrorism in the bloody 
period during and following the 1917 
Revolution also resulted in a heavy 
depletion of males. And it’s pos- 
sible that Russia’s armed services of 
today number more men than we 
realize. Whatever the reasons, we 
were told the USSR population is 
now made up of approximately 
fifty-four per cent women and forty- 
six per cent men. 

It is presumed by some that the 
disproportion of women to men has 
resulted in a relaxation of moral 
codes. My own observation, how- 
ever, was that the family unit is still 
fundamental in the Russian scheme 
of things, and that in rural areas, at 
least, marriage, though not per- 
formed by the Church, is neverthe- 
less considered sacred. 

Another question repeatedly asked 
is, “If the mothers do so much field, 
factory, and other work, who cares 
for the children?” I am sure that 
we have the answer. Time and 
again we were taken to nurseries, 
schools and camps where the gov- 
ernment has made adequate pro- 
vision to care for the children of 
working mothers. And this care 
begins early in the child’s life. When 
a baby is born, the mother receives 
two or three months “vacation” from 
her farm or other job. When she 
returns to the factory, or other work, 
she is expected to bring the tiny 
one to a State-provided nursery 
each morning, leave him there for 
the day, and call for him in the eve- 
ning. Thus the child is under the 
care of government nurses and 
teachers almost every day from the 
time he is only a few months old 
through the prekindergarten age; 
then, of course, school claims the 
child’s interest until he is able to 
shift for himself. It is easy to see 
how this plan not only provides the 
child with the best medical and 
other physical attention, but also 
prepares the young Russian children 
for Communist indoctrination. One 
of our farm members, John Sted- 
dom, describes the program as “the 
cradle both of communism and of 
atheism.” 

Education, incidentally, is given 
strong emphasis in the USSR. Even 
the most remote farm villages have 
at least seven years of compulsory 
schooling. Most cities have ten 
years of required schooling. Chil- 
dren who show the most promise 
are given an opportunity to go on to 
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These grandmothers, inhabitants of the small Russian village 
of Kubashev, are taking care of their young grandchildren 
while the tots’ mothers are out working, probably in the fields 
or factories. The log building is a small State-owned store. 


the institutes and universities, where 
much stress is placed on scientific 
subjects, civic studies and languages. 

Russia’s young people are quick 
to come to the defense of their edu- 
cational system, just as they are 
quick to defend their political 
philosophy. They are also very 
emphatic about their sports and 
entertainment programs. We reg- 
ularly were invited to concerts, both 
on farms and in cities, where young 
people sang and danced for us. 
Marked similarity was seen from 
one program to the next, indicating 
that they must have a minister of 
culture somewhere who is suggest- 
ing the type and style of Russian 
recreational features. 

As for sports, we did not see the 
young man on the street or on the 
farm participating in them to the 
same degree as young people in the 
US and Canada do, but we did note 
many basketball, soccer and similar 
team games being played, and that 
track events were getting much ap- 
plause from the Soviets. 

Lengthy and grueling as our 
American-Russian farm exchange 
may have been, I’m sure that every 
member of our party believes that it 
was worth the effort and the sacri- 
fice. We went to Russia with the 
conviction that we might make a 
small contribution to the momentous 
challenge of better international 
understanding. While there, we 
were convinced that exchange 
groups such as ours on the citizen- 
farmer level could do much to help 
our diplomats accomplish better 
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The five Kiwanians on the tour chat with a collective farm 
manager in Central Asia. (From left) Lauren Soth, Asa Clark, 
the manager, Julius Kleiner, Ferris Owen and the author, who 


was National Farm Radio-TV representative on the tour, 





(Above) Young farmers work a tractor and 
combine in Western Siberia, where wheat 
averages ten bushels an acre. (Right) A 
Siberian farm couple pose in the dust just 
outside their home. Their warm clothing 
was necessary because of an August frost. 


American-Soviet relations. The Ki- 
wanians and the others in our group 
were of the opinion that the ex- 
change idea not only could be ex- 
tended to industrial groups and pos- 
sibly women’s groups, but even to 
youth groups, particularly students 
in our colleges and universities. On 
the basis of what we have seen and 
experienced, we believe that those 
who take part in exchanges with a 
sincerity of purpose can be ambas- 
sadors of good will, friendship and 
peace. THE END 
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With sufficient money, no debts worth mentioning 
and limitless ambition, our millions of “senior 


citizens” now premise te be 


tomorrow's biggest new marke 


F YOU'RE IN that relax-and-take- 
I it-easy stage of life that begins 
about sixty, you may get the odd 
feeling these days that someone is 
keeping a sharp eye on your likes 
and dislikes, your preferences in 
breakfast food and sport shirts, even 
your tastes in hobbies and recrea- 
tion. 

Don’t be alarmed. The preying 
eyes belong to marketing sleuths of 
business, which has recently made 
the startling discovery that it is all 
but ignoring one of its _ fastest- 
growing and most lucrative mar- 
kets. That is hardly good business, 
considering the time and energy 
that has been spent in catering to 
the whims of youngsters and other 
age-group markets. 

But if business has been slow to 
recognize the market represented by 
older citizens, it is now taking ex- 

pains to correct the 
You have only to skim 
random statistics to 


traordinary 
oversight. 
through 
understand why. 

In the United States, for example, 
the over-sixty population is richer, 
healthier, active, more in- 
dustrious and more populous than 
ever before in history. The marvels 
coupled with 
income, 
benefits 


some 


more 


of medical science, 
record-breaking personal 
broadened security 
and high living standards, have pro- 
duced some remarkable changes in 
the complexion of our population in 
recent years. Americans are not 
only living a good many years 
longer, they now have the money, 
energy and ambition to enjoy those 
extra years to the fullest. 
Thirty-five years ago, according 
to government statistics, only 7,000,- 
000 Americans—about 7.5 per cent 
of the population—were over sixty. 
By 1950, the number of over-sixty 
persons had jumped to 18,300,000, 
or 12.2 per cent of the population. 
If this happy trend continues, as 
the experts believe it shall, there 
will be 27,500,000 people in this age 


social 
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group by 1970, at which time one 
out of every nine Americans will be 
over. sixty! By then the nation’s 
playpen and baby carriage makers 
had better have some products to 
satisfy the needs of a wholly differ- 
ent age group. 


Some US cities and towns are 
already well on the road to be- 
coming “mature market” commu- 
nities. In Pasadena, California, 


seventeen per cent of the population 


is over sixty-five; in Tampa and 
St. Petersburg, Florida, 12.2 per 
cent: and in Brockton, Massa- 


chusetts, 11.7 per cent. Nationwide, 
twenty-seven 100,000 or 
more now have an over-sixty-five 


cities of 


population in excess of ten per cent, 
and the number of such maturing 
communities is rising rapidly. 

The nation’s senior population is 
surprisingly well fixed financially, 
with bigger bank accounts and more 
spending money than ever before. 
Today, one out of four people over 
sixty-five is still working, three out 
of ten drive their own and 
seven out of ten own their homes. 
By far the largest majority of such 
folks have no debts worth mention- 
ing, so they are more or less free to 
spend their money on whatever food, 
clothing and pastimes appeal to 
them. The over-sixty-five age group 
is especially prosperous in terms of 
net worth. Whereas the average US 
couple could scrape together about 
$4100 in hard cash, the average 
couple over sixty-five is worth 
twice that amount. 

Businessmen are also coming to 
realize that this highly important 
group of customers covers a stead- 
ily longer span of years. Food in- 
dustry executives are beginning to 
reflect upon the time that is spent 
in selling baby foods (average con- 
sumption period: about two years) 
in contrast to the time devoted to 
merchandising food preparations 
tailored to the requirements of older 
people who may become enthusiastic 


cars, 
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customers for a quarter century or 


longer. 
Having noted this inconsistency, 
one of the nation’s biggest pur- 


veyors of food specialties is now 
test-marketing a line of specially- 
prepared “senior foods” that are low 
in salt and calories, high in proteins 
and minerals. These custom pack- 
aged foods are formulated to increase 
longevity—added calcium, iron and 
phosphorus to strengthen bones and 
a minimum of salt to avoid such 
circulatory ailments as hardening of 
the arteries and hypertension. 

The company not only believes its 
health-building stews, vegetables 
and deserts will find a ready market 
among over-sixty-year-olds, it is 
now flatly predicting that within a 
decade the demand for geriatric food 
specialties will far surpass the de- 
mand for baby foods. 

Evidence of growing interest in 
the needs and desires of older people 
is turning up in scores of other busi- 
nesses. Advertising copy writers 
who have spent their lives devising 
ways to make a boy of ten annihilate 
a cereal box in search of atomic 
artillery are turning their attention 
to the gentler recreations of older 
people. Prosperous couples in their 
sixties are beginning to appear in 
advertising where youngsters and 
newlyweds once predominated. One 
of the nation’s airlines now features 
pictures of over-sixty couples board- 
ing a luxury airliner in advertise- 
ments carrying the inviting caption: 
“Laze in luxury in South America.” 

The basic problems and ambitions 
of older age are also influencing the 
buying habits of America’s over- 
sixty population. Lecturers, writers 
and group training leaders have been 
telling older folks, for example, that 
for a full and rewarding life after 
retirement, they must constantly 
seek the satisfaction of accomplish- 
ment. 

In New York, the Cold Spring 

(see NEW MARKET page 39) 
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An island fisherman in search of bait. His eventual target 
is the big marlin that lingers off Hawaii’s Kona Coast. 


Westward from the 1956 convention city is Hawali, perpetually 


young in its ages-old aura of happiness. 


T Is TOLD that an American soldier, 
| waiting to board ship at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii for a return to the 
United States after World War II, 
hesitated on the threshold of mount- 
ing the gangplank until he was 
prodded from behind to get going. 

Truculently he turned around and 
told the prodder: “Take it easy, 
willya? I'm trying to make up my 
mind between my wife and these 
here Islands.” 

Those of you who are inclined to 
doubt this story should withhold 
judgment until you've seen the 
Hawaiian Islands. Mark Twain char- 
acterized them as “the loveliest fleet 
of Islands that lies anchored in any 
ocean.” The aptness of this de- 
scription will be fondly endorsed by 
the many Kiwanians who visit the 
Islands before or after the Inter- 
national convention in San Fran- 
cisco next June. 

Once a distant tropical paradise, 
Hawaii has now been brought, by 
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modern transportation, almost to the 
back door of California—a circum- 
stance that kept Californians rest- 
less during the early stages of the 
last war. It took the first mis- 
sionaries six rnonths to get to Hawaii 
from the United States in 1820, but 
Kiwanians will be able to manage it 
by air ir. eight and one half hours, 
or by sea in four and one half days. 

The focal point of visitors to the 
Hawaiian Islands is, of course, the 
city of Honolulu and the island of 
Oahu. Here is the hub of the Island’s 
commerce and tourist traffic, and 
the bulk of its population of a half- 
million people. Here is fabled 
Diamond Head and Waikiki Beach, 
the Royal Hawaiian Hotel and most 
of the other places familiar to those 
who have longed to visit Hawaii but 
have never made it. Honolulu, the 
capital city of Hawaii, lies about 
2100 miles west-southwest of San 
Francisco, 5300 miles east of Manila, 
and a million light years away from 





the noise, confusion, bustle, intem- 
perance and unrest of the rest of the 
world. 

The Hawaiian Islands are almost 
idyllic in their contrasts. Here it is 
possible to swim in water that aver- 
ages seventy-two degrees the year 
round; and in full view is a snow- 
capped volcano. Here the sun shines 
almost 360 days of the year, and the 
temperature averages seventy-five 
degrees; yet gentle, scattered rain- 
fall keeps the vegetation a verdant 
green. And here the days are as 
warm as summer in New England, 
the nights as cool as fall in the 
Smokies. 

Only in Honolulu has modern 
living encroached seriously upon the 
gracious and easy pace of the 
Islands. Honolulu is a modern city 
of 200,000, equipped with a density 
of automobiles second only to Los 
Angeles, and crowded with fine 
shops, excellent eating places and 
thousands of men in uniform. Yet, 
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Iao Needle, on the Island of Maui, rises 
(left). Although highly 
require many field hands, the highest 


even in Honolulu the visitor who is 
willing to poke his way out of the 
hotel area can find such remnants of 
the past as the Royal Mausoleum, 
where Hawaiian kings are buried; 
the Bishop Museum with its fine 
collection of Hawaiian artifacts; 
Kawaiahao Church, built in 1841, 
where services are still given each 
Sunday in Hawaiian; and [Iolani 
Palace, former royal palace of the 
kingdom of Hawaii and now the 
executive office of the Territory. 
New superhighways are bisecting 
Honolulu, and in the area of the 
capital city can be found the best- 
known and largest hotels, ranging 
in age, degree of luxury, and cost 
from the plush Royal Hawaiian with 
its beautiful palm-infested grounds 
to the lower-priced Moana with its 
dining room that extends literally 
over the waters of the ocean. 
Centered in the hotel area are the 
tourist night life and sports of the 
Islands. Swimming, surfing, boat- 
ing, tennis, golf, and spear and deep- 
sea fishing are easily accessible. 
Dress is casual, and formal wear is 
out of place anywhere except at the 
Royal Hawaiian, where it’s optional. 
The food and drink in Honolulu 
are exotic and often accompanied by 
hula dancers who—so far as is 
known—have never interfered with 
anyone’s digestion. Such special 
Hawaiian dishes as pressed almond 
duck and teriyaki steak are inter- 
mixed with American dishes. Din- 
ners range from $1.50 to $4.50 at 
such famous and succulent eating 
places as The Willows, The Tropics, 
Trader Vic’s, Don the Beachcom- 





fang-like from the floor of the Iao Valley 
mechanized, Hawaiian pineapple plantations 





(right) 
paid agricultural workers in the world. 


ber’s, Fisherman’s Wharf and Queen 
Surf. The Royal Hawaiian and the 
Broiler operate at somewhat higher 
levels, but many visitors can eat 
well and keep their dining bills no 
higher than $6 to $8 a day. 

The Kiwanian who comes to relax 
rather than sight-see can find a 
well-nigh perfect vacation in the 
resort area around Honolulu. But 
to those more venturesome souls 
who wander the Islands a bit comes 
the real charm of Hawaii. The land 
and the sea and the scenery of 
Hawaii are truly magnificent, and 
every Kiwanian who can muster the 
energy and a few extra dollars to 
rent a car should tour the island of 
Oahu, at least. Although it is less 
than half the size of the state of 
Rhode Island, Oahu is replete with 
mountains and valleys, rocky prom- 
ontories and fertile fields of sugar 
cane. Through these contrasting 
areas, the Hawaiian roads wander 
carelessly, curving often and un- 
necessarily and leaving the impres- 
sion that they were designed with 
the same abandon that 
characterizes so much of life on the 


carefree 


Islands. 

Probably nowhere in Hawaii is 
there a sight more breath-taking to 
the tourist than rounding the last 
torturous curve that hides the top 
of Pali Pass and seeing, suddenly 
and wonderfully, spread out before 
him the eastern half of the island 
of Oahu, thousands of feet below. 
Here a fabled Hawaiian king made 
a last stand against his enemies and 
was driven off the precipice to his 
death. And here, on the opposite 


Many Kiwanians who visit Hawaii after the 1956 International convention will 


return via the 
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Matson Navigation Company’s 
“hurry to get there” will be facilitated by United Air Lines’ four engine planes. 


“Lurline” (left). (Right) The 





side of the island from Honolulu, 
can be found the growing commu- 
nities of Kaneohe and Kailua, some 
magnificent beaches and beautiful 
scenery on windward Oahu. 

At this point, a little Hawaiian 
geography and history might hold 
some surprises and offer some pro- 
vocative background for the Ki- 
wanian who is contemplating a visit 
to Hawaii. Many Americans still 
think of Hawaii as a single tiny 
island completely surrounded by the 
city of Honolulu. Actually, there 
are three islands of the Hawaiian 
group larger than the island of 
Oahu, which houses Honolulu, and 
eight inhabited islands in the group 
as a whole. The largest of these, by 
far, is the island of Hawaii, which is 
almost an hour closer (by air) to 
the United States than Oahu, and is 
roughly the size of the state of 
Connecticut. 

It was on the island of Hawaii that 
Captain James Cook first landed in 
1778 and was killed by a native a 
year later, after naming his dis- 
covery the Sandwich Islands (after 
the English Earl of Sandwich). At 
that time, the Hawaiians were a 
semicivilized people with a king on 
each island. In 1790, King Kame- 
hameha I—who ruled the island of 
Hawaii—united the whole group, by 
force, under his control and estab- 
lished a kingdom that lasted until 
1894, when a rebellion deposed the 
last ruler. The victorious rebels re- 


quested annexation by the United 
States, and after several years of 
investigation and Congressional 
gymnastics, 


the Hawaiian Islands 









were officially annexed in 1898 and 
organized as a US Territory in 1900. 

Since that time, civilization and 
modernity have been concentrated 
on the island of Oahu, with its ex- 
cellent harbor facilities and its huge 
Naval establishment at Pearl Har- 
bor. But in recent years, visitors 
have been discovering the other 
islands of the Hawaiian group—and 
their exploration has proven so ex- 
citing and enjoyable that today four 
out of every five package tours to 


the Hawaiian Islands include side 
trips to one or more of the “out” 
islands. On these side trips, the 


beauty, folklore and real character 
of the Hawaiians can be found. Al- 
though Oahu’s position as the Terri- 
tory’s number one tourist attraction 
probably will never be challenged, 
the neighboring islands of Maui, 
Kauai and Hawaii—especially—are 
beginning to regain the 
prominence they held under the old 
Polynesian civilization 

The “Big Island” of Hawaii draws 
the visitors. Here, the twin 
snow-capped volcanoes of Mauna 
Loa. and Mauna Kea stand guard 
almost three miles in the sky over 
A small lake at 13,000 


some of 


most 


the Islands 


feet on Mauna Kea (White Moun- 
tain) often freezes over, and the 
sides of the 13,825-foot peak are 
covered with snow. This is the 


highest mountain in the Territory, 


and—considering that it rises from 


the ocean floor some 18,000 feet be- 
low sea level—it is the tallest moun- 





The Princess Kaiulani, rising in the back- 
ground, is one of four hostelries at which 
Kiwanis convention-goers will be staying. 


tain in the world, Hawaii is the 
youngest of the islands and is still in 
the process of formation by volcanic 
action; consequently, little of its al- 
most 300 miles of coast is bordered 
by coral reefs. The sstill-active 
voleanoes on Hawaii draw extra 
thousands of sight-seers when one 
goes off. Although the lava flow is 
seldom dangerous to the populated 
parts of the island, during an erup- 
tion in 1935 the flow was bombed 
from airplanes to divert its course. 

Hilo, largest city on Hawaii and 
second in size only to Honolulu in 
the Island group, is the center of the 
blossoming orchid industry. Hawaii 
even has real, live cowboys. The 
Parker Ranch, founded by a seaman 
who jumped ship in 1815, and loaded 
today with Hawaiian-style cowboys, 
covers 300,000 acres and is the sec- 
ond-largest American ranch, bowing 
only to the King Ranch in Texas. 
The best deep-sea fishing in the 
Islands can be found off the coast of 
the island of Hawaii. Hotel facilities 
there are comfortable, but limited. 

The “Valley Island” of Maui was 
formed by two volcanoes, both now 
dormant. Much of the population 
lives on an isthmus between the two. 
From Maui’s highest peak, Mount 
Pukui (5788 feet), all the Islands are 
visible. Lahaina, major town on the 
western end of the island, was once 
a capital of the whaling industry, 
and its high school, built in 1831, is 
the oldest school west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Pack trips can be made 
into the largest dormant crater in 
the world on Maui, and the most 
luxurious resort in the Islands is 
also located there, at Hama, on a 
10,000-acre ranch with its own har- 
bor, a private beach and magnificent 
scenery. 

Kauai, the northernmost island of 
the group and the last to fall to King 
Kamehameha, is a_ sight-seer’s 
dream. It’s principal drawing cards 
are Waimea Canyon, the “Grand 
Canyon” of the Pacific; the most 
beautiful beaches in the Island; 
Kalalau Lookout on the rim of the 
valley wall that drops 4000 feet to 
the sea; fern grottos, lush valleys 
and the beautiful Waimea River on 
whose eastern bank are the remains 
of a Russian fort, built in 1815 by an 
adventurer who hoped to seize the 
island for his Czar. Visitors who 
spend more than a day on Kauai 
stay in two fine hostelries in Lihue, 
the principal city. 

Transportation between Oahu and 
the other Hawaiian Islands is chiefly 
by air. Planes leave frequently, and 
it takes less than an hour of flying 


time to make the longest interisland 
hop. 

There are only about 10,000 pure 
Hawaiians left in the islands. The 
rest of the people of Hawaii are an 
Oriental-Occidental (and perhaps 
Accidental, too) mixture of just 
about every narne and nature im- 
aginable. All of them have one 
thing in common, though—an easy- 
going, cheerful way of doing things 
that infects every visitor to the 
Islands. The vacationer who can’t 
return from Hawaii rested will have 
a tough time finding peace any- 
where. It’s a youthful way of life in 
Hawaii. With half of its 500,009 
people under twenty-four, Hawaii 
has the youngest population in the 
world. 

Hawaii supplies seventy per cent 
of the world’s canned pineapple and 
one fourth of the sugar that grows 
under the US flag. Cattle, Hawaiian 
garments, papaya, fresh pineapple 
and native crafts are all growing 
industries, but tourists are fast be- 
coming the Islands’ .biggest industry 
of all. There were 32,000 visitors to 
Hawaii in the peak prewar year. In 
1955, an estimated 106,000 vacation- 
ers will bask in the Hawaiian sun. 

When Mark Twain visited the 
Hawaiian Islands just 100 years ago, 
he found copious quantities of sun- 
shine, scenery, surf and the friend- 
liest people in the world. Several 
hundred thousand American 
diers and sailors enjoyed the same 
qualities during World War II, and 
many thousands stayed to enjoy 
them permanently. Ever-increas- 
ing numbers of visitors have 
covered that the Hawaiian charm 
hasn’t diminished the war. 
And Kiwanians, who take advantage 
of their trip to the International 
convention to visit this island par- 
adise, can discover for themselves 
that Hawaii, the Land Lovely, has 
an infinite supply of gracious living 
for all those who visit her. THE END 


sol- 


dis- 


since 


* 


GOING TO HAWAII NEXT JUNE? 


On June 22, 1956—the day following the 
close of Kiwanis International’s conven- 
tion in San Francisco—many conven- 
tioneers will set out on tours specially 
arranged and conducted by United Air 
Lines. Four tours are available. They 
range in length from seven to twenty 
days, in price from $299.50 to $828.65. 
Full details are available at: Official 
Kiwanis Hawaii Tours, 5959 South Ci- 
cero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois. 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


The fact that we have to work for 
our daily bread is the greatest bless- 
ing bestowed on the human race. 


* * * 


Recently I mentioned that Ki- 
wanians were sparking the move- 
ment (now assured) to build “the 
world’s most beautiful church, in 
the world’s most inspired setting,” 
a sanctuary for all faiths. If you 
haven’t learned what, where, when 
and how, write me. 


* * * 


“Too many people are for law 
and order only so long as they can 
lay down the law and give the 
orders,” reports Darrell Coover of 
the Kiwanis Club of Bozeman, 
Montana. Don’t be like that, Dar- 
rell; you sound too much like my 
wife reprimanding me. 


* 7 . 


“A committee,” reports my cyni- 
cal friend Mel Hovey, “is a group of 
men who waste hours and keep 
minutes.” 

* . * 


Biggest cancer in American so- 
ciety today is the trend toward 
conforming. No true Kiwanian will 
join any questionable pattern of 
thinking or conduct just because 
“it’s the smart thing to do” or be- 
cause some authoritarian individ- 
ual or group commands it. The 
very essence of Democracy is an 
independent spirit. 

* 7 ” 

The trouble with some Kiwanis 
orators is that they use words much 
bigger than the ideas the words 
express. 
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Who else can remember back 
when it was only a fool and his 
money that were soon parted, in- 
stead of everybody? 


* * a 


In our sun-blest Southwest, the 
sign of the times is constantly in 
the sky—vapor trails. Our young 
men in jet planes have long since 
passed the speed of sound. They 
are even approaching the speed of 
gossip. 

* * . 

Of all the hundred or so club bul- 
letins that I receive regularly, the 
Kiwanis weekly from Searcy, Arkan- 
sas is consistently the best. It is 
loaded with news of the club and its 
members, brightened with merry 
quips and jokes. The least some of 
us less talented editors could do is 
copy Searcy’s styling. 





Just after I chewed out my girl 


child for not being more courteous 
and hospitable, she generously in- 
vited the next five insurance, ency- 
clopaedia and aluminum-ware ped- 
dlers into our living room. 


* . * 


> 


“You are greater than Einstein,’ 
my college daughter informed me, 
after I had labored to help her with 
algebra. “Only twelve people can 
understand his mathematical rea- 
sonings. Nobody can understand 


yours.” 
* * * 


You have no secrets from your 
wife, Sir? Then you have no wife, 
or no secrets. 


All the things that happen to you 
aren’t your fault. But you are 
solely responsible for: your reac- 
tions to them. 


* * * 


THANKSGIVING MEDITATION 
“If you do not feel as close to 
God as you once did, make no 
mistake about which one of you 
has moved.” —Babson 


* « * 


My little niece, age three, has a 
crush on our garbage man. “I wish,” 
said she to the big smiling Negro, 
“that my daddy would always be 
laughing like you are.” But her 
daddy doesn’t have the man’s phi- 
losophy of life; he’d rather be mis- 
erable making garbage, than happy 
hauling it away. 


. 7. “ 


There’s nothing wrong with the 
average Kiwanis meeting that a 
little more showmanship wouldn’t 
correct. The curse of some service 
club programs is plain old dullness. 


* . * 


My well-to-do friend Ed Meyer 
recently gave me a French poodle 
whose ancestry goes all the way 
back to Napoleon. At long last I 
can walk down our resort-town 
boulevards and snoot a lot of peo- 
ple who have been airing their 
affluence over me lo these many 
years, said I, Unfortunately, the 
pooch is so friendly that literally 
everybody stops to pet him, and I 
invariably forget to act snobbish. 
He got me four invitations to din- 
ner the first week. 


oo * * 


Your best friend is not the one 
who tries to talk you out of your 
troubles. He’s the one who listens 
while you talk yourself out of them. 


oe * * 


Somehow I do not go for these 
TV entertainers who try to get by 
with a plague of smutty jokes by 
sanctimoniously throwing in a 
church hymn or a patriotic song. 
Hypocrisy is the most transparent 
of all sins. 


* * * 


Our little daughter started making a 
list of things to express gratitude for 
this Thanksgiving, but soon gave it 
up. Ran out of paper; and there 
wouldn’t have been time to read it 
all anyway. 
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WEY GOT AROUND to dedicating 
Boys’ Town of Missouri recently. 
They decided not to wait until it was 
finished. It has already surpassed all 
the original concepts, and the end is 
not in sight—it just keeps growing. 
Some of the state’s most important 
people were there for the dedication, 
and a thousand or more spectators, 
and the sixty-four boys who now 
call the place home, and the nine 
young men—well, they’ve suddenly 
begun to feel middle-aged, but they 
were young men when they started 
on the idea eight years ago. ... 

The war was over and they had 
been discharged from the service. 
At least six were lucky to be back, 
and the luckiest was Bill James. It 
was his wife who fainted dead away 
when he telephoned her from Nor- 
folk Navy Yard. She’d been mourn- 
ing his death for a week. 

You might say that Boys’ Town of 
Missouri had its beginning off the 
coast of North Africa near Casa- 
blanca, where Lieutenant Bill 
James's shipmates thought he died 
on the night of November 11, 1942. 
Bill was Gunnery Officer on the 
Navy transport Joseph Hewes, 
which, supporting the recently 
launched invasion, had a sick bay 
full of wounded soldiers and a hold 
full of aviation gasoline and am- 
munition. Many on board the Hewes 
did die that night when a sub- 
marine’s torpedo struck her port 
side. 

The old converted freighter set- 
tled fast. Lieutenant James was 
busy breaking the casts on wounded 
soldiers so they could swim, putting 


its beginning off the coast of North Africa near Casablanca .. . 


on the night of Nevember 11, 1942.” 
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Milestone for Nine Young Men 


“You might say that Beys”’ Tewn of Missouri had 


life jackets on them and tossing 
them into the water. He had just 
freed the last soldier from some 
wreckage and dropped him over- 
board when the ship lurched and 
threw him in, too. 

He found himself swimming near 
the skipper. Then the ship turned on 
her side and the mainmast crashed 
between them. When he extricated 
himself from the rigging, he was 
alone. Later somebody grabbed his 
hair and pulled him onto a raft. 

Bill has a hazy memory of the 
night spent on that raft, weak and 
sick from the salt water and oil he 
had swallowed. There were only a 
few men on it, huddled together, ex- 
cept Bill and one other who found 
themselves alone to one side, both 
flat on their stomachs and wanting 
only to hold on. The night was dark 
and filled with smoke—many other 
ships of the North African invasion 
fleet had been sunk, too—and the 
two men were black with oil. But 
Bill remembers the conversation. 

“You an officer?” the fellow asked. 

“Yes,” said Bill. 

“Guess it doesn’t matter much out 
here.” 

“Guess not.” . 

“Lotta guys down there,” the man 
said, gesturing toward the depths 
beneath them. “Wonder why it was 
them and not us.” 

“Luck, I suppose,” Bill replied. 

“More than that,” the fellow said. 
“Y’ know what?” 

“What?” Bill asked. 

“If I get out of this, I swear I’m 
going to show my thankfulness by 
doing something for somebody.” 
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Delirious, Bill thought. He him- 
self, exhausted, fell into a tense 
half-sleep. Once he awoke grabbing 
the deck boards when the raft was 
rammed—by a submarine, he thinks. 

In the early morning, when the 
boat from the U.S.S. Rutledge took 
aboard the ill and semiconscious 
survivors, the stranger of the night 
before was no longer beside Bill 
James. Whether he crawled over to 
the others or slid off and drowned, 
Bill had no idea. He didn’t even 
know who he was. 

After a short leave at home, Bill 
served the rest of the war on a 
rescue plane tender in the Pacific. 
The Japanese bombed them 105 
times. In between raids, Bill began 
to form a resolution—that he him- 
self would “do something for some- 
body” when and if he got out. 

He didn’t have any idea what he 
would do. He still didn’t have when 
the war was over. He took his 
father’s St. Louis Chevrolet agency, 
and started building it into one of 
the largest in the Midwest. But the 
thought of what else he wanted to 
do was still in his mind. 

A chance remark from a St. Louis 
judge gave the thought definite 
shape. “In all of Missouri,” the judge 
said, “there isn’t any place to send a 
boy in trouble except a penal insti- 
tution.” 

Some place to send a boy in 
trouble. That would be it! 

For an undertaking of that magni- 
tude Bill needed help. He turned to 
friends in his American Legion Post, 
mostly old classmates from high 
school and college, particularly 
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The young residents of Boys’ Town of Missouri have their own grade 
school, gymnasium and vegetable garden. (Above) They attend classes, 


those who would understand what 
he wanted to do and why he wanted 
to do it. He looked for one other 
quality among them—he wanted 
men who had no time. He was sure 
that they would talk less and get 
more done. He found eight. 

There was Bernie Gruber, for 
whom words like underprivileged 
and delinquency had _ personal 
meaning. He was now a clothing 
company executive with a comfort- 
able home and a family of his own. 
But in his impoverished childhood, 
he had tangled with the police and 
was saved from a sentence by the 
Big Brother movement. As an infan- 
try captain, he had nearly lost his 
leg when struck by a mortar frag- 
ment on Okinawa. 

There was Harry Neill, a lawyer 
and former flyer whose fighter 
group lost sixty per cent of its pilots. 
In one crash landing his plane was 
so badly wrecked that they sent a 
derrick out for it instead of an am- 


(Right) In the evenings, the youths often 
gather in the cottage living room and 
sit about the fireplace with the mar- 
ried couple who act as their parents, 


(Top, right) After classes are over and 
chores are done, the boys are free to 


do as they like. Here, they work off 
some surplus energy playing leapfrog. 


The youngsters—all aged nine to fifteen 
—fill a bus leaving for an outing away 
from Boys’ Town. They often go to St. 
Louis to see movies, the zoo, ball games, 
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bulance. He climbed out with only a 
scratched finger. 

There was Bill Sims, the young 
contractor who had been in the 
Navy and had had a close call in the 
Okinawa typhoon. He and a buddy 
had had a choice of two ships on 
which to ride out the worst of the 
Okinawa typhoons. The one he 
chose stayed afloat. The one his 
buddy boarded went down with all 
hands. 

There was Jim Holton, operating 
his own insurance agency. When 
the world was celebrating V-J Day, 
Holton, a Marine Corps pilot, was 
floating alone in a rubber raft on the 


In the Boys’ Town pond, the boys fish 
for trout stocked by the state, 


Pacific, his disabled Corsair ditched. 
A rescue plane finally picked him 
up. 

There was Don Barnes, finance 
company executive. As Don was 
putting to sea with the Navy, his 
three-year-old son had died. There 
were Tom McCarthy, an Air Force 
pilot who had become vice-president 
of an insurance company; and Jack 
Zemel, a painting contractor, and Ed 
Cress, an advertising executive, both 
Army veterans. 

They were all in their late twen- 
ties and early thirties. They all had 
children of their own; altogether, 

(see MILESTONE page 41) 




















This copy of the Gutenberg Bible, the 
first to be brought to the 

United States, is now the property of 
the New York Public Library. 


The Most Expensive Book in the World 


Bibliographers predict that copies of the Bible 
printed by Gutenberg 500 years ago will some day sell for 81,900,000. 


HE BIDDING was spirited in the 
auction room of Messrs. S. Leigh 
Sotheby and Company of London. 


Outside, a shrewd wind swept 
through the narrow cobblestone 
streets that Charles Dickens had 


been bringing to the eyes of the 
world. The London Times, tucked 
under the arm of one of the book 
dealers in the crowded room, carried 
the date of March 13, 1847. 

Suddenly, there was a murmur of 
excitement that transcended the 
usual whispers and the crackling of 
the logs in the large fireplace. A 
portly gentleman nudged his neigh- 
bor: “They are overbidding! Look 
at it. Over £400 for the Bible and 
they are not done with it!” 

Near the auctioneer’s table, Daniel 
Davidson of the New York and Lon- 
don firm of Wiley and Putnam, 
booksellers and publishers, was 
wiping the perspiration from his 


brow. Representing an unnamed 
American, Davidson was deep in 


some feverish bidding for the famed 
Gutenberg Bible that was on the 
auction block. His foremost com- 
petitor was Sir Thomas Phillipps, a 
noted English collector who already 
had gone far beyond the £300 limit 
that he had set for his agent. 

The auctioneer blinked as David- 
son offered a barely audible £500, 
an unprecedented figure for any 
book. Sir Thomas wanted the Guten- 
berg Bible badly, but while he was 
hesitating, his agent convinced him 
that he should withdraw. The mur- 
mur suddenly exploded into an up- 
roar of conversation. The Guten- 
berg Bible was going to America as 
the most expensive book in the 
world. London newspapers later 
featured stories about the “mad 
price.” 

Seven months were to elapse be- 
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By 
DON CLEVELAND NORMAN 


fore this Bible, the first important 
book printed from metal movable 
type, graced the library of James 
Lenox of New York, the behind- 
the-scenes American for whom 
Davidson had bid. The unheard of 
price had startled Lenox, and for 
months it looked as if Wiley and 
Putnam would be financial victims 
of their man Davidson’s enthusiastic 
bidding. After much correspond- 
ence, Lenox finally paid the full 
price—$2600 at the exchange rate— 
and took the Bible home from the 
New York customs house. 

Lenox didn’t know it at the time, 
but he had scored a bargain. The 
copy of the Gutenberg Bible that he 
purchased is now a treasure of the 
New York Public Library and, when 
exhibited at New York City’s 
Golden Jubilee Exposition a few 
years ago, was insured for $500,000! 

Many persons have asked me, 
“What makes one book worth so 
much money?” In one sentence, the 
answer is in the simple economic 
formula of scarcity and demand. 
Today—this year marks the 500th 
anniversary of the Gutenberg Bible’s 
completion—there are a mere forty- 
six copies known to exist. The 
United States has fourteen; Ger- 
many, eleven; Great Britain, eight; 
France, four; Italy, two; Spain, two; 
and Austria, Denmark, Poland, 
Portugal and Switzerland, one each. 
Most of these belong to public or 
university libraries, while a few are 
in the vaults of private collectors. 
Each is valued at a small fortune. 
World-wide Bible Reading Month is 
November 25-December 25. On page 26 
is a list of Bible readings for the period. 


In all this excitement about high 
prices, the man behind the book is 
sometimes forgotten. The catalogue 
of the Sotheby auction described the 
Gutenberg Bible as “without the 
name of the printer, place or date, 
but attributed to the press of Guten- 
berg at Mainz, between the years of 
1450-55.” If a similar auction were 
held tomorrow, the advertisement 
could read the same. 

Johann Gutenberg, the father of 
modern printing, discovered that tin 
and antimony added to lead made 
an alloy invariable as it cooled, 
making it usable as a type metal. 
But like all pioneers, Gutenberg 
soon learned that there is much 
ground between invention and pro- 
duction. Forced to flee when a 
feudal war broke out between his 
own Mainz patricians and guild 
members, he first printed some ex- 
perimental pieces in Strasbourg. 
These probably included the twenty- 
eight-page Latin Donatus, a gram- 
mar needed by every schoolboy but 
available earlier only to sons of the 
wealthy because of manuscript copy 
costs. 

Sometime between 1444 and 1448, 
the printer returned to Mainz to 
continue his experiments and to 
solicit funds for his dream—the 
printing of an entire Bible. The 
needed funds were difficult to get 
until a crafty goldsmith named 
Johann Fust had enough foresight 
to advance Gutenberg 2226 gulden— 
an amount equal to $50,000 today. 

With this financial backing and 
additional helpers, some of Guten- 


berg’s patient experiments bore 
fruit. One improvement led to an- 
other. He made a better mold to 


place over the matrix as type was 
cast. He found a way to make type 
exactly the same height and to per- 
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fect other irregularities. Next he 
turned to ink. He developed a 
liquid made of lampblack and lin- 
seed oil that printed so well that the 
same formula is used today. And 
finally, he made the medievel press 
serve a practical purpose. 

Gutenberg was a_ remarkably 
thorough man. In fact, some believe 
that his tireless zeal for perfection 
caused Fust to suspect that Guten- 
berg would never finish printing the 
Bible. They say this is why Fust, in 
1455, foreclosed the mortgage and 
took over Gutenberg’s printing plant 
and its equipment. Together with 
his shop, some believe Gutenberg 
lost the right to complete his great 
Bible. Fust, it is theorized, assigned 
this task to Gutenberg’s chief help- 
er, Peter Schoeffer, an enterprising 
young man who had married Fust’s 
daughter. 

Fust and his son-in-law expanded 
the business and began identifying 
their work by a trademark. This 
indicates to us, even though nega- 
tively, that what went unmarked 
before, such as the Bible, was done 
by Gutenberg. From 180 to 300 
copies of the Bible are believed to 
have been printed. Based on a con- 
servative estimate of 200 copies, 170 
were on paper and thirty on vellum. 


Tue 500th anniversary of the com- 
pletion of Gutenberg’s Bible (the 
Latin translation of St. Jerome) is 
being celebrated in 1955 on the basis 
of a handwritten note at the close 
of each volume in the copy now at 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 
The author of the note is Henry 
Cremer, vicar of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Stephen in Mainz, 
Germany, who records that he fin- 
ished rubricating and illuminating 
the Bible’s second volume, which 
was completed first, “in the year of 
our Lord one thousand four hun- 
dred fifty-six on the Feast of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary” (August 15). The first vol- 
ume was completed, according to 
Cremer’s note, on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day (August 24); this work is be- 
lieved to have required from eight 
months to a year, so the printing of 
the Bible was completed late in 1455 
or early in 1456. 

Despite the fact that the Bible was 
completed for another man’s gain, 
and his shop and equipment were 
lost, Gutenberg refused to abandon 
his trade. With the aid of old presses 
and two helpers, Gutenberg opened 
a new printing establishment. This 
time, financial assistance came from 
a man named Albrecht Pfister, who 
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Johann Gutenberg, inventor of printing from 
movable type, in a drawing, taken from Les 
vrais portraits, published in Paris in 1584 
and now owned by New York Public Library. 
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James Lenox of New York, who, in 1847, pur- 


chased the first Gutenberg Bible ever to 
brought to the United States. 
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was so interested in the venture that 
he helped in the shop. 

Gutenberg, as a result of continu- 
ing his trade, is credited by some 
bibliographers with printing another 
Bible in 1459, one with thirty-six 
lines to a page, and a year later, the 
Catholicon, a Latin dictionary of 373 
leaves. When Mainz came under a 
new Archbishop in 1465, Gutenberg, 
publicly recognized—some think— 
for his contribution, was appointed 
to the Archbishop’s personal staff. 
This post, and that of courtier to 
which he later advanced, carried an 
annuity that supported the great 
printer until his death in 1468. 

For the next three centuries the 
Gutenberg Bible was in oblivion— 
just another book collecting dust on 
the shelves of European libraries. 
This anonymity continued until 1763 
when the bibliographer, De Bure, 
recognized a copy of the Gutenberg 


Bible in the library of Cardinal 
Mazarin in Paris. For years, this 
copy was known as the “Mazarin 


Bible” and was invoiced under this 
name to Lenox, the New Yorker 
who won the prize at the Sotheby 
auction. 

Gradually, scholars found other 
copies until today’s total of forty- 
six was reached. Only two years 
ago, I was working with a committee 
of Chicago citizens seeking to buy 
the forty-sixth copy for Chicago. 
This was the Shuckburgh copy, re- 
discovered in 1951 after having been 
lost to bibliographers for more than 
a century and a quarter. The Lon- 
don representative of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons found it in the library of 
Lady Christian Martin. 

This Bible, named after Sir George 
Shuckburgh, in whose library it was 
last recorded in 1824, escaped public 
notice when its owner’s family name 
died for lack of male heirs. How- 
ever, the Bible appears to have 
descended through the female mem- 
bers of the family, resisting efforts 
of bibliographers to trace it. 

The Chicago Bible Society, in or- 
der to interest the Midwest in pur- 
chasing this copy, arranged with 
Scribner’s to exhibit it at the Art 
Institute of Chicago for forty-five 
days. When the Society, through its 
committee, was unable to raise the 
$200,000 asking price, it marked one 
of the saddest moments of my life. 
I had to tell Scribner’s that we 
were forced to return the Bible. 

But finding the forty-sixth copy 
still was going to play a part in 
bringing a Gutenberg Bible to Chi- 
cago. The Shuckburgh copy was 
sold to Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., of 
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Queenstown, Maryland, who traded 
in his imperfect single volume. 
Scribner’s sold the New Testament 
of this Bible to George A. Poole, Jr., 
of Chicago, who told me recently 
that his volume lacks several leaves. 

Poole’s volume, like Shuckburgh’s, 
has an interesting background. A 
librarian found it in a peasant’s 
home in Olewig, Poland. Until 1937, 
when this Bible was auctioned 
through Sotheby’s to Houghton, it 
had remained in the city library of 
Trier, Germany. Scribner’s offered 
the remaining leaves of the Olewig 
volume (those that preceded the 
New Testament) for $500 a leaf. 
The Chicago Bible Society bought 
the complete Book of Malachi, the 
last in the Old Testament, and has 
these leaves on display at its Guten- 
berg exhibit of rare Bibles, together 
with a full-size replica of the famed 
printer’s press. 

Inflation didn’t 
Bibles until 1911. It was then that 
prices began to spiral. A copy 
bought for the Henry E. Huntington 
Library of San Marino, California 
cost $50,000, almost twenty times the 
amount that the anxious Lenox paid 
sixty-four years earlier. 

The Yale University Library now 
owns a copy that for years was in 
the Benedictine Monastery of Melk, 
Austria. In 1926, this volume had 


really hit the 
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brought $106,000 at auction and was 
promptly resold for an additional 
$14,000 to Mrs. Edward S. Harkness, 
who gave it to Yale. 

The top-rung Bible, though, when 
measured by the size of its price tag, 
is one that perhaps has been seen by 
the largest number of persons. It 
belongs to the United States govern- 
ment and is on permanent display at 
the Library of Congress. 

In 1926, this Bible was bought by 
Dr. Otto F. H. Vollbehr of Berlin 
for a total price of $305,000, includ- 
ing commissions and taxes. Four 
years later, the United States bought 
the Bible and the rest of the Voll- 
behr collection, which contained 
about 3000 specimens of fifteenth 
century printing, for $1,500,000. 

When it comes to quantity, the J. 
Pierpont Morgan Library of New 
York City has more Gutenberg 
Bibles than any other institution. It 
owns three. Other Gutenbergs in 
the United States are in the follow- 
ing locations: St. John’s Seminary 
Library, Camarillo, California (the 
Bible is owned by Mrs. Edward F. 
Doheny); the Widener Library of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; the General Theol- 
ogical Seminary of New York City; 
the private library of Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer of New York City; and the 
John H. Scheide Library of Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

What heights will Gutenberg Bible 
prices finally reach? This question 
is often asked of me. About two 
years ago, I told a United Press re- 
porter that some day a Gutenberg 
Bible might sell for $1,000,000. I 
was on firm ground, for two of 
America’s ablest and most noted 
bibliophiles—Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach and A. Edward Newton—had 
made the same predictions earlier. 
Mine was based on similar reason- 
ing—namely, the fact that bibliog- 
raphers can’t locate any more 
copies. At least, that’s what they 
think now, and the thousands of 
letters I received after the appear- 
ance of the United Press story 
seemed to confirm this. Of all the 
old Bibles turned up, there wasn’t a 
Gutenberg in the lot! 

But who knows? Someday, some- 
where in the world, there may be 
another discovery like the one made 
in the peasant’s home in Olewig, 
Poland; or there may be another 
library like Sir George Shuck- 
burgh’s. And in our lands of free 
enterprise, no one can stop us from 
dreaming that one of us will locate 
the next copy of the most expensive 
book in the world. THE END 
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CALIFORNIA— 
HERE WE COME! 







] 
y ES, and as I issue this official call to the International Convention 
in San Francisco next June 17-21, I sense that a wave of remarkable 
enthusiasm will begin forming the instant this call is read. 
For San Francisco, and the State of California, and the. land and is- 
lands around and near must be spoken of in the superlative. This color- 
ful city, this scenic state, Mexico, the Pacific Northwest, Catalina 
and the Hawaiian Islands—in their manifold beauties—place endless 
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treasures before the eye of the sight-seer, and mean inexhaustive en- 
joyments for the vacationing mind. It is satisfying to have such a 
superb setting for the business, the education, and the inspiration OFFICIAL CONVENTION CALL 
inherent in an International convention. 

Like all International conventions, the San Francisco meeting will 
offer an immensely interesting four-day program for Kiwanians and their 
families. Significant speeches by persons of note; starred entertain- 
ment by singing, instrumental and dancing groups; stimulating panel con- 
ferences and meetings; suspenseful elections of International officers; 

a variety of both planned and extemporaneous opportunities for a man 
to become a better Kiwanian—all this will be waiting for you in San 
Francisco next June. 

As President of Kiwanis International, it is my duty to invite you, 

my 242,000 fellow Kiwanians, to the scintillating San Francisco con- 
vention. My friends, it is a pleasuresome duty! For I can ask you 

to come to California next June with the most prodigious confidence that 
you Kiwanians and your families will wear a broad smile of exhilaration 
next July when you tell your fellow club members and family friends of 
your experience in San Francisco. 

Let this, then, be your official call to the 1956 convention. And I 
think it is fitting here to quote from one of the best known and most 
articulate citizens of California—Bing Crosby. 


As Bing would say, “Y'all come!” 
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By HOMER McCOY 


E WERE ON PATROL this crisp 

November morning, looking for 
game law violators. We weren't find- 
ing any. We checked a few hunters 
and their hands were clean. Their 
shotguns were properly plugged; 
they weren't carrying them loaded 
in their cars. -We looked into their 
game bags. We didn’t find any over- 
limits of ducks or cottontail rabbits, 
which were in season, or any 
pheasants or quail, which weren't. 
It made me feel pretty good. 

“Maybe,” I said, “the hunters are 
getting religion.” 

“Maybe,” said Jack Roof, dubi- 
ously. “But maybe we'd better keep 
on checking just in case... .” 

Roof, state warden, was at the 
wheel of our California Fish and 
Game car. I was a passenger with 
no official standing and no authority, 
but I wasn’t going along just for 
the ride. As a bird-shooter, I had 
something at stake. You see, I had 
bought stock in the game crop. 
My license, my duck stamp and my 
pheasant tags were certificates at- 
testing to part of my investment in 
it. In a few days, the State of Cali- 
fornia would declare a dividend by 
opening the season on pheasants. 
I'd made arrangements to be in the 
field and collect when the firing 
commenced. 

Meanwhile, here I was, tagging 
along with Roof to see how my in- 
terests were being protected, and 
also to take a look at us hunters 
from a warden’s point of view. As 
I said, the view was fine. 

We kept on cruising the highways 
and back roads of Antelope Valley, 
a region notable for its total lack of 
antelopes. The Valley is a section of 
Southern Caiifornia’s Mojave Des- 
ert that man is trying to tame by 
plying it with drink. Irrigated and 
ploughed, much of it is now lush 
farm land producing grain, corn, 


cotton, alfalfa, almonds and various 
kinds of fruit. 

The transformation had been 
rough on the small native game, 
such as quail, but to offset their 
decline, a hardy exotic had been in- 
troduced into the region—the pheas- 
ant. The pheasants fought the good 
fight against heavy odds. Gun 
pressure against them, much of it 
applied by shooters from Los 
Angeles, just seventy-five miles 
away, was intense. Clean farming 
practices deprived them of cover. 
In a country where alfalfa was cut 
four and five times every year, ma- 
chinery took a terrific toll, particu- 
larly during the nesting season. The 
state couldn’t do much about that. 
But by careful management, close 
protection and frequent replantings 
of pen-raised birds, it managed to 
keep the pheasant population up 
enough to give hunters a brief har- 
vest each fall. 

In such a delicately balanced sys- 
tem of put-and-take hunting, there 
was no place for pheasant poachers. 
They were our special target as we 
patrolled Antelope Valley during 
this critical period just preceding the 
ten-day season on ringnecks. 

We weren’t alone in covering the 
pheasant sectors. Roof’s reserve 
deputy, Walt, was also on the prowl. 
So was Ed Moore, warden from ad- 
jacent Kern County. We kept in 
frequent contact with Moore by car 
radio, and occasionally we’d rendez- 
vous with both him and Walt to 
compare notes. They hadn’t made 
any cases, either, and they’d shaken 
down a lot of hunters. Business was 
slow, therefore good. As I remem- 
ber, I was orating on the inherent 
sportsmanship of my brother nim- 
rods when business began to pick 
up. 

Roof halted the car, raised his 
binoculars and began glassing a 
large cornfield ahead of us. He 
lowered them and frowned. Just 
then our radio blared. 

“Car 8533 to Car 8517.” It was 
Moore. 

Roof acknowledged the call. 
“What’s your’ ten-twenty?” he 
asked. 

Moore gave us his position. He 
was about two miles away. 

“You might turn off 90th Street 








Though this story reads like fiction, it 
definitely isn’t. It’s a factual account of 
an incident that occurred near Lancas- 
ter, California. Only the names of the 
hunters involved in the incident have 
been changed. 


Illustrated by Howard Mueller 


and come up Avenue B” said Roof. 
“We may have something.” 

During the conversation I put 
my glasses on the cornfield and saw 
two hunters driving it. Roof was 
tense, like a dog on point, as he 
eased the car into gear and we 
moved slowly ahead. I couldn’t see 
much cause for his concern. 

“They’re probably just after rab- 
bits,” I said. 

“Yeh. But that field was planted 
with pheasants yesterday.” 

“So?” 

“You’d be amazed how suddenly 
a rabbit hunter can lose both his 
religion and his eyesight when a big 
rooster gets up in front of him.” 

We heard a shot from the field. 
One of the hunters ran into the corn 
and picked something up. I kept my 
binoculars on him, but I couldn't 
make out what he was carrying: 
It could have been a rabbit. I saw 
them halt, turn their faces toward 
us, look for a few moments, then 
start sprinting. Their car was parked 
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along the road nearby. They made it 
and gunned out. We took after them, 
red lights blinking and siren whin- 
ing. 

The chase developed so abruptly 
that Moore, coming up Avenue B 
from the opposite direction, had no 
chance to block the road. We roared 
past him. I looked, saw him execute 
a quick turn, and follow us. 

Roof kept a heavy foot on the gas 
pedal. The needle began wiping the 
speedometer. We gained. The car 
ahead took the corner of Avenue B 
and 90th Street in sports-car fashion 
and sped northward. We made the 
turn in the same way, but by the 
time we got straightened out we had 
lost some ground. We began mak- 
ing it up, at 80, 85 and 90, over 
blacktop full of chuckholes. 
Suddenly the hunters’ car vanished 


James Roof didn’t have a scintilla of evidence to bolster his suspicion 


of the two men in bluejeans. Then he held up a small feather that he had found in their car. 
































in a curtain of dust. We plunged 
into the curtain and drove blindly 
through it, over a stretch of sandy, 
unsurfaced road. When we emerged 
into the clear, the hunters’ car was 
halted by the side of the road. We 
drove in front of them and parked. 
Moore stopped behind them. A 
moment later, Walt and his pointer, 
Emily, joined the party. 

We walked over to the hunters. 
They didn’t seem at all abashed or 
nervous, merely indignant over our 
intrusion. 

“What’s the idea?” demanded the 
driver. 

“You tell us,” 
antly. 

“IT can’t tell you anything you'd 
be interested in,” the driver said. 
“We're in a hurry.” 

“So we noticed,” said Moore. “We 


said Roof, pleas- 








got the impression you were trying 
to get away from us.” 

“Why should we?” 

The driver’s companion spoke up. 
“Damn funny people can’t do a little 
rabbit hunting without every game 
warden in the Valley bothering 
them.” 

“May we see your hunting li- 
censes?” Roof asked. 

The licenses were in order. Let’s 
call the driver Smith, his companion, 
Jones. They were from Los Angeles. 
Next we checked their shotguns. 
Both were plugged for three shots. 
The driver’s weapon was a light, 
streamlined 20-gauge, skeet grade. 

“Nice piece,” said Moore, handing 
it back. 

It knocks 
bragged. 
(see THE CORNFIELD page 44) 


Smith 


"em down,” 








By W. FRANKLIN RAY 


Member, Kiwanis Club of New Madison, Ohio 


TTHEN THE BROOKLYN DODGERS won 
W their first World’s Champion- 
ship by humbling the New York 
Yankees, 2-0, last October 4, no one, 
not even the fieriest fan in the 
Borough of Brooklyn, was happier 
than Kiwanians in New Madison, 
Ohio. 

And it wasn’t only because Walt 
Alston, the Dodgers’ manager, had 
been a member of the New Madison 
club from 1937 to 1941 while he 
taught biology and directed athletics 
at New Madison High School. Nor 
was it purely a matter of state pride 
(Alston was born on a farm in 
Ohio’s Butler County, about thirty 
miles from Cincinnati; made a name 
for himself as a high school athlete 
in Darrtown, Ohio; and starred in 
baseball and basketball for the Uni- 
versity of Miami in Oxford, Ohio). 
It wasn't just that Walt is still 
“nursing his roots”—living in Darr- 
town as one of Ohio’s most prized 
native sons; or that many of the New 
Madison Kiwanians have known 
Walt for a long time, known him to 
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be a “swell guy” who has never 
forgotten his friends in Ohio during 
his rise to the pinnacle of his pro- 
fession. 

All these elements were of equal 
importance—but there was some- 
thing else that added to their jubi- 
lance. 

Two years ago, afier he had led 
the Dodgers to two straight National 
League pennants, Manager Charley 
Dressen felt that he had earned 
something more than the one-year 
contract proffered him by the 
Brooklyn management. But the ball 
club didn’t think so, and Dressen 
promptly resigned. The Kiwanis 
Club of New Madison wasted no 
time in recommending a successor to 
Dressen. In a telegram to President 
Walter F. O'Malley of the Dodgers, 
the club said: 

“We, the Kiwanis Club of New 
Madison, Ohio, heartily recommend 
and suggest that the Brooklyn base- 
ball club give its consideration to 
the appointment of our former citi- 
zen, Kiwanis member, athletic coach 
and high school teacher Walter Al- 
ston, manager of the Montreal club 
of the International League, as suc- 
cessor to Charley Dressen as man- 





Walt Alston 


comes home a winner 


The manager of the 
World Champion 
Brooklyn Dodgers 
returns to 

New Madison, 
Ohie to be honored 
by his old 

friends in the 


When he was a Kiwanian and biology teacher in New Madison, Ohio, Alston 
(left) wore the uniform of the Springfield Red Birds (Middle Atlantic 
League) while coaching the baseball team at New Madison High School. 


ager of the Brooklyn Dodgers. The 
Kiwanis Club of New Madison, 
knowing Walter Alston to be not 
only a highly successful ball club 
manager, but also possessing the 
finest type of Christian manhood, be- 
lieves that his advancement to the 
managership of the Brooklyn club 
will be enthusiastically endorsed 
by thousands of Kiwanians, base- 
ball followers, athletic coaches and 
educational interests in Ohio and 
throughout the Middle West.” 

The next day, a letter and a copy 
of the telegram were mailed to 
Alston, who was in Montreal. One 
paragraph in the letter said: “When 
this matter was presented to the 
club last night, it was unanimously 
endorsed, with one exception. Virgil 
Brown—you remember Virgil of 
Brown’s grocery—said he would 
rather not vote yet because he 
wanted to wait and ask Smokey 
what: the chances were of getting a 
job as bat boy. You will remember 
that Virgil was operating a grocery 
store the year you were born, so 
he’s long since passed the age when 
he might qualify as a bat boy.” 

Smokey quickly replied: “Tell 
Virgil that if I get to be manager of 
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he Dodgers, I am going to need 
xeadache pills a lot more than I am 
‘oing to need a bat boy. Tell him, 
oo, that if I get the assignment and 
1e still wants to come in with us, I 
will see that he is appointed Official 
illtoter.” 

As always occurs when a man- 
werial job is vacant in the Major 
Leagues, the newspapers mentioned 
several as likely to succeed Dressen. 
Walt Alston’s name was in the race 
from the start, and on the morning 
»f November 24, 1953 the Dodgers 
announced that Walter Emmons 
‘Smokey” Alston would be their 
man. 

Now, selecting a man to manage a 
big league ball club is a touchy de- 
cision and must be governed by 
many things other than telegrams 
voicing confidence in a candidate’s 
character and ability. But even if 
naming a new manager weren’t so 
serious a task, New Madison’s Ki- 
wanians would scoff modestly at 
any suggestion that their message to 
O’Malley was important in getting 
Alston his job. 

It’s just that the club members 
feel they recommended Smokey (as 
he’s known and addressed in Ohio), 
and, just as anyone who recommends 
a man feels when that man comes 
through, they were happy to the 
skies when Alston won baseball’s 
highest laurels last month. 

When Walt was appointed man- 
ager of the Dodgers two years ago, 
he wasn’t as widely known as the 
other candidates for the job. But 
baseball’s thorough fans knew him 
as the manager who had directed the 
Montreal Royals of the International 
League to pennants in 1951 and 
1952. In 1953, after they had finished 
second to Rochester during the reg- 
ular season, the Royals beat Buffalo 
and Rochester in the play-offs, then 
decisively set down the Kansas City 
Blues in the Little World Series. 

Most managers in the Major 
Leagues —even the coaches — had 
long-time playing careers in the 
Majors before becoming managers. 
But in Smokey Alston’s case, it’s 
a story of a man who had only one 
time at bat in the Majors and started 
as manager of teams in the lower 
leagues, then gradually worked him- 
self up in the Brooklyn organiza- 
tion. 

When Dressen quit, most fans 
looked for a familiar big name former 
player or manager to take his place. 
But it was as natural for Alston 
to move into the Brooklyn organiza- 
tion’s top job—especially after his 
superb record with Montreal—as it 
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would be for an executive vice- 
president in business or industry to 
fill a presidential vacancy in his 
organization. Why call in an out- 
sider when there’s an insider who 
knows the organization and has the 


qualifications? 
As for knowing the Brooklyn 
organization, Alston could score 


high. He had come into the Dodger 
system in 1946 as manager of Nashua 
in the New England League, and 
ever since he had worked steadily 
toward the top. As for his qualifi- 
cations, he had helped develop sev- 
eral players who were making the 
grade with the parent Dodgers, and 
he had shown talent in molding to- 
gether a winning team—not just in 
one league, but in four! 

At Nashua—his first job for Brook- 
lyn—he won the New England 
League play-offs with Don New- 
combe and Roy Campanella as his 
ace battery. The following season, 
Walt went out to Pueblo, Colorado 
and came home that fall with first 
prize in the Western League play- 
offs. In 1948, he was promoted to St. 
Paul of the American Association, 
and, despite a _ third-place finish, 
again won the league play-offs. 
Alston guided the Saints to the pen- 
nant in 1949, and the next year he 
moved to Montreal and what was 
to be a championship ride straight 
to Brooklyn. 


You atways hear of dads rearing 
their boys to be ballplayers, not 
managers. Smokey Alston’s dad was 
no exception. When the elder Alston 
was told on the first day of December 
1911, that the newcomer to his family 
was a boy, he spread a wide smile 
—a natural reaction, neighbors 
thought, for a father to have when 
there was so much plowing and feed- 
ing to be done around the farm. But 
the new daddy was smiling for an- 
other reason: He had hoped for a 
boy because he wanted a ballplayer 
in the family. 

Emmons Alston had been a semi- 
pro player himself; in fact, he still 
was playing when Walter Emmons 
Alston was born. So, as soon as 
young Walt departed the toddler 
age, his dad began teaching him 
some of the rudiments of baseball— 
how to throw a curve ball, how to 
put the weight of his shoulders be- 
hind the ball when throwing, how to 
bat, how to field the ball and how 
to handle himself as a ballplayer. 

Walt attended the rural district 
schools, and when he reached high 
school age, the Alston family gave 
up the farm and moved to Darrtown, 


a nearby town that had a good high 
school. In Darrtown, the elder 
Alston, who in addition to being a 
farmer and ballplayer was also a 
skilled carpenter, finisher and brick 
mason, found employment easily. 
His teen-age son gave him a good 
deal of assistance, and it was here 
that Smokey learned how to handle 
tools in doing interior finishing and 
making home furnishings. Today, 
woodworking is his number one off- 
season hobby. 

It didn’t take Smokey long to 
become outstanding at Darrtown 
High School. He could knock the 
ball over the fence oftener than any 
boy on the team, and when the Darr- 
town nine was up against a tough 
opponent, young Alston was in- 
variably called in to pitch. Six feet 
tall and sturdily built, Walt’s pitch- 
ing preference was a speed ball that 
batters described as “a white streak 
that looks like smoke.” Hence the 
nickname “Smokey.” 

Off the baseball diamond, one of 
Smokey Alston’s first interests was 
a pretty classmate named Lela 
Alexander, who was one of the 
team’s most faithful fans. In 1929, 
right after commencement exercises, 
she and Walt were married. A 
daughter, Doris, was born to the 
young couple the following year. 
(Doris is now Mrs. Harry Ogle of 
Darrtown, the mother of a two-year- 
old son, Robin. Robin, as would be 
expected, wears a specially made 
Brooklyn Dodger baseball outfit pro- 
vided by his adoring grandfather.) 

In the fall of 1930, Walt Alston en- 
rolled at Miami University in Ox- 
ford, Ohio, where he majored in 
natural science and fine arts—and 
baseball and basketball. By the time 
he was graduated in 1934, he was 
well known for his athletic prowess, 
his sportsmanship and _ leadership; 
this explains why the superintendent 
of the New Madison High School and 
several members of the Board of 
Education visited the Miami campus 
on commencement day and offered 
Alston a post as athletic director at 
their school. Walt took the job— 
with the understanding that he would 
play baseball during the summers. 

Alston taught biology and coached 
athletics at New Madison High 
School for six years, long enough for 
him and his family to become solid 
members of the community. When 
a Kiwanis club was built in New 
Madison in 1937, Walt became one 
of its charter members. 

At the time, outdoor athletic facil- 
ities in the town were meager, and 
when the new Kiwanis club began 
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Walt Alston poses at the third base coach’s box in Brooklyn’s Ebbets Field. 
An outstanding pitcher as a youth, Alston’s prowess for power hitting soon 
turned him into a first basemen. In the minors he was a home run king. 


looking around for a first project, 
Smokey came forward with the sug- 
gestion that the community’s great- 
est need was an athletic park that 
would be large enough for baseball, 
tennis and track and could be used 
by both the high school and the 
community 

The other members of the club 
voiced immediate agreement. So the 
club bought eight acres of level 
ground, laid out a baseball diamond 
and erected bleachers, then deeded 
the new park to the high school 

Alston was highly popular as a 
teacher and coach in New Madison 
One of his strongest attributes was 
his sense of humor. Once, when 
Walt’s baseball squad wasn’t doing 
well, the vocational agriculture 
teacher, Wilbur Wood, suggested that 
Smokey get a billy goat as a good- 
luck mascot for the team. A few 
mornings later, Wood came to school 
and reported that someone had put a 
large and vicious billy goat in his cow 
stable, and when he had gone in to 
milk the cow, the goat had tried to 
murder him. Wilbur had fled just 
in time and managed to escape the 
goat by vaulting a fence. 

Naturally, everyone suspected 
Smokey Alston, but when he was 
told about Wilbur's experience with 
the goat, Smokey seemed surprised. 
Later, Wilbur came to his classroom 
one morning and found, tacked to 
the door, a drawing of a farmer being 
chased by a billy goat. Now Smokey 
had trapped himself, for everyone 
knew that only he had skill enough 
to draw such a picture. Under pres- 
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sure, Smokey finally confessed. 

Wilbur Wood is now Assistant 
Dean of the College of Agriculture 
at Ohio State University, and this 
year, during one of the Dodgers’ 
western trips, Smokey and Wilbur 
got together to laugh again over the 
incident. 

Alston entered organized baseball 
in 1935, as a first baseman with 
Greenwood of the Dixie League, a 
farm club of the St. Louis Cardinals. 
He batted .326, the same figure he 
tallied the following season with 
Huntington of the Mid-Atlantic 
League. His thirty-five home runs 
topped the league in 1936, and Alston 
was called up by the Cardinals at 
the tail end of the 1936 season. 
Johnny Mize, enjoying an excellent 
year in his rookie term with the 
Cardinals, was carried off the field 
after a collision, and Alston was sent 
in for the great slugging star. In 
his only time at bat, it was his mis- 
fortune to have to face one of the 
most feared pitchers in the league, 
Lon Warneke of the Chicago Cubs. 
On the first pitch, Alston poled a 
long drive that would have been a 
home run if it hadn’t been a trifle 
foul. He did the same thing on the 
next pitch. On the third, he struck 
out. And that was the beginning and 
end of his Major League career as 
a player. 

Walt divided the 1937 season be- 
tween Rochester of the International 
League and Houston of the Texas 
League. He hit .311 with Ports- 
mouth of the Middle Atlantic the 
following year, and in 1939 he turned 


in a .323 average while playing for 
Columbus of the South Atlantic 
League. 

Back with Portsmouth the follow- 
ing year, Walt had his first try as a 
manager. “Our boys weren’t doing 
so well,” he says, “so they made me 
manager. I guess they thought I 
was big enough to stand the pum- 
meling.” Even though he was a play- 
ing manager, Smokey managed to 
hit more home runs—twenty-eight 
—than any other man in the league. 
He spent the next two seasons with 
Springfield of the same league, and 
led the circuit in homers and runs 
batted in both years. 

In 1943, Alston moved to Rochester 
of the International League, where 
he played and managed for two 
seasons, and in 1945 and 1946, he 
was playing manager of Trenton in 
the Interstate League. It was in the 
1946 season that he received a call 
from Branch Rickey, who had left 
the St. Louis front office for Brook- 
lyn. Rickey wanted Walt to take over 
the managership of Nashua. 

Told that Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire expected first-rate behavior 
from its ballplayers, Alston’s first 
clubhouse speech went like this 
“Boys, we want a winning team, 
but what is more important, we want 
to have the kind of team that this 
town can be proud of—on the field 
and off. Watch yourselves, and don’t 
ever do anything that will cast dis- 
credit or dishonor upon yourselves 
or upon the Brooklyn club.” 

Smokey shone as a manager at 
Nashua, and it was soon apparent 
that he was on his way to becoming 
a big league pilot. The next season 
he played in only a few games while 
managing Pueblo of the Western 
League; he put away his glove for 
good. Within a short span of seven 
years, his concentration on managing 
was to lead him to the leadership of 
the Dodgers. 


Mosr peopte agree that Smokey 
was in a tough spot when he took 
the reins of the Dodgers in 1954. 
After all, the Dodgers had won two 
straight pennants and were picked 
as a cinch to take a third straight 
flag. Supposing they should lose? 
And they did, finishing second by 
five games to the New York Giants. 

Last winter, before Alston left 
for the Dodgers’ 1955 spring train- 
ing camp, the Kiwanis Club of New 
Madison held a reception in honor 
of Walt and his wife. It had started 
out to be a small Kiwanis function, 
but the entire community heard 

(see WALT ALSTON page 39) 
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“The aim of Kiwanis is service. Every 
Kiwanis club...is actively engaged in making 


the world just a little bit better.” 


From Kiwanis Activities—1922 


Civic Works 

THE MOPPING UP 

In AvuGust, on the heels of the hurricanes, came the 
floods. With the floods came death and suffering and 
destruction. In six Eastern States, 169 persons were re- 
ported killed; 50,000 families were left homeless; the 
damage in dollars soared into untold millions. 

After the floods, came relief—not overnight rejuvena- 
tion—but sutures for the deepest wounds. Kiwanians 
helped when and where they were able. They assisted 
the Red Cross, fire and police departments and civil 
defense groups. They assisted in groups and as indi- 
viduals. There is not space enough here to give a com- 
plete accounting of Kiwanis’ part in the period immedi- 
ately following the flood. 

In Pennsylvania, where the flood damage was de- 
scribed as greatest, five Kiwanis divisions were directly 
affected. In one of these, the eighteenth, Kiwanians 
distributed 2000 gallons of milk and helped secure tem- 
porary housing for the homeless. Lieutenant Governor 
Paul Sauerbry volunteered a huge dairy tank truck for 
hauling pure water to the stricken areas. Other divi- 
sions sent money, food, clothing, furniture and bed- 
ding, and a relief-fund committee was established under 
District Treasurer Donald E. Eaton. 

Many clubs made financial contributions. Checks 
were sent eastward from Kiwanis clubs in Long Beach, 
California; San Marcos, Texas; Richmond Heights, 
Missouri; Louisville, Kentucky; and Holly, Michigan. 
A delegation from the Roslyn, New York club presented 
a relief check to the Kiwanis Club of Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, where the water level had climbed to 
forty feet above normal. 

Reciprocations were common. In 1938, New England 
clubs had forwarded contributions to the Orange-West 
Orange, New Jersey club for flood and hurricane vic- 
tims. This year, the Orange-West Orange club returned 
the favor. 





Kiwanis 


"Action 


The New England District—where towns in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island were heavily 
hit—formed a Flood Relief Committee. Under the lead- 
ership of Past District Governor Dick Dillon, the com- 
mittee has been taking in and redistributing relief funds. 
By September 13, the committee had received checks 
from ninety-one clubs totaling nearly $15,000. 

Kiwanians helped in other ways. They rescued, they 
dug, they barricaded, they loaded and unloaded trucks. 
They performed a thousand untraceable services for the 
suffering and homeless. They, like many others, did 
what they could and forgot to count the hours. 
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(Left) Inset shows a nearly submerged garage in Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania. After the flood, a home 

owner discards useless furniture. (Top) Kiwanians in Olney, 
Pennsylvania load a truck for export to the flood area. 
(Above) New Richmond, Ohio Kiwanians deliver supplies 

to Elwood Hintze (left) of the Stroudsburg club. 















The inset shows Barre, Vermont's village dumping grounds 
before tractors were brought into the community to dispose 
of refuse in the sanitary manner illustrated here. (See below.) 


THE NEW VILLAGE LANDFILL 
“Dumps are out of date.” 
THAT SLOGAN had been a major plank in the platform of 
Mayor Reginald Abare of Barre, Vermont. The old vil- 
lage dump had become a nuisance and, worse, a breeding 
ground for disease. Candidate Abare had said it, but 
not everyone was convinced 

So, as mayor, he appointed Joe Casellini, past presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of Barre, to sell sanitary land- 
fill where it had to be sold. Joe called specialists from 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, showed a film at the 
annual Town Meeting and explained the cost and 
benefit to the Village Board. The town listened, then 
acted. The results—before and after—are shown above. 


THrovucH a donation and fund-raising events, the Cull- 
man, Alabama club helped raise $2600 for forest fire- 
fighting equipment. 


BEACHCOMBERS 

Nearsy Atcyon LAke’s improved bathing facilities are 
largely the result of activity by the Pitman, New Jersey 
club. The Kiwanians originally cleaned the beach, sup- 
plied sand and repaired diving platforms. The club also 
provided life guards and boats, and has taught swimming 
classes at the lake for the past four years. 
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Contests 


BONDS FOR BRAINWORK 

A HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR, George Rodrigues, won a $100 US 
Savings Bond for winning first prize in an essay con- 
test sponsored by the San Antonio, Texas club. The 
title of his essay was “What Public Schools Mean to Me 
in a Democracy.” Six other winners were given $25 
Savings Bonds. 


Winners of a 4-H Club speaking contest sponsored by 
the West Franklin County, Columbus, Ohio club re- 
ceived $300 in Savings Bonds as prizes. 


Tue South Lyon, Michigan club awarded an all-expense 
“Teen Tour” to Washington, D.C. to sixteen-year-old 
Mary Lou Mundinger, winner of the South Lyon Ki- 
wanis essay contest. The contest’s subject was “The 
Essentials of Good Citizenship.” 


An Essay-Poster contest on the subject of traffic safety, 
sponsored by the Rogers, Arkansas club, drew 867 en- 
trants from nearby junior high and elementary schools. 
Prizes were awarded to thirteen winners. 


{ griculture 


A DAY ON THE FARM 

Wirtn International President Jack Raney as guest of 
honor, the De Kalb, Illinois club presented its eleventh 
annual farm tour for city fellows. (The tour was, in 
effect, a prelude of the highest order to many outstand- 
ing activities held during Farm-City Week last month.) 
From their stuffy city offices came 150 representatives 
of thirty-five clubs from Chicago and northern Illinois 
to sample the country air for a day and learn something 
about agricultural ways and means. The tour covered 
four farms and gave the city Kiwanians an insight into 
beef-, sheep-, cattle- and hog-raising, plus dairy farm- 
ing and conservation. 


A LESSON IN cotton-growing was given to pupils in eight 
elementary schools by the Hicksville, New York club 
and the Key Club of Hicksville High School. Soil, cot- 
ton seeds and pots with planting instructions were dis- 
tributed in 132 classrooms. 


AN INTER-CLUB meeting between the Evansdale, Iowa 
and Eldora, Iowa clubs at Eldora featured a tour of a 
farm on which soil conservation tests were being made 
by the Iowa State Soil Conservation Office. 


TO PREVENT RECURENCE of the estimated $80,000,000 loss 
in farm income following a severe 1954 drought, Georgia 
farmers in 1955 set to work building thousands of farm 
ponds for water storage. At the same time, and at the 
suggestion of the Georgia District, Kiwanis clubs 
throughout the state pitched in to help. A goal of 500 
farm ponds was set for 1955, and by September, Georgia 
Kiwanians had already built or financed more than 
600 ponds. 


Kiwanians of the Wellsburg, West Virginia club gave 450 
baby chicks to fourteen 4-H Club members for their 

capon projects. Later in the fall, the fruits of the 

project were enjoyed at a 4-H capon “Round-Up” dinner. 

In addition, 4-H members returned dressed capons to their 
Kiwanian sponsors as payment for the chicks. 
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Scouting 


TALENT DISPLAY 





Arthur R. Clifton, president of the Portland, Maine club, 
listens to a description of Girl Scout handiwork at the 
city’s annual jubilee for the girls. (See story below.) 


ToceTHer with Rotary and Lions, the Kiwanis Club of 
Portland, Maine planned and officiated at the commu- 
nity’s Girl Scout Jubilee of 1955. Twenty-five hundred 
Girl Scouts in 128 troops took part, establishing seventy 
booths for the exhibit of Girl Scout handiwork and 
demonstrations of Scout interests and activities. The 
event ran for two evenings and one afternoon session, 
and attracted 10,000 people. Of major interest to visi- 
tors was a craft exhibit presented by a Scout troop 
from a school for the mentally retarded. 

In the weeks before the jubilee, service club mem- 
bers solicited nearby business firms for sponsorship 
of the booths. The girls themselves constructed and 
manned them. Sponsorship plus contributions of deco- 
rating material and nominally priced tickets defrayed 
the cost of the exhibit. 
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CLUB-SAVERS 

Tue Mount Holy Cross club of Minton, Colorado had 
lost its charter in January 1950. Reasons: lack of in- 
terest and attendance. Then, from an unexpected source, 
came an unexpected request—‘“Please reorganize!” A 
Boy Scout and an Explorer Scout troop, sponsored by 
the club, was in need of continued help and leadership. 
Two months later, the club members requested that their 
charter be returned. Today, the small but tightly knit 
Mount Holy Cross club is still active—especially in 
Scouting activities. 


Arter clearing underbrush, digging foundations, laying 
a water line, and building tent platforms for a Girl 
Scout campsite, the Hinsdale, Illinois club added a $1000 
check for good measure. 


Child and Youth Work 


EXCURSION TO ST. JOHNSBURY 

AS SCHEDULED one Saturday morning, thirty Cub Scouts 
were herded by five Den Mothers and a Scout Master 
into Fryeburg, Maine’s railway station, point of de- 
parture for a sight-seeing excursion to St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont, a scenic spot eighty miles from Fryeburg. The 
Scouts were making the trip under the sponsorship of 
the Kiwanis Club of Fryeburg; a week before, the boys 
had presented a fund-raising program at the club’s 
meeting, and this had enabled them to buy the tickets 
for the excursion. 

By the time they were to leave Fryeburg, the Cub 
Scouts found they were going to have plenty of company 
on the excursion. Word had spread about the Kiwanis- 
sponsored event, and on Saturday morning a huge crowd 
appeared at the train station, eager to join the thirty 
Cub Scouts for the trip to St. Johnsbury. 

Fred Warren, railroad station agent at Fryeburg, had 
been forewarned of the rush on tickets that would take 
place on Saturday morning, so he had made prepara- 
tions. Next day, the Portland, Maine Sunday Tele- 
gram reported that it was the first time in years that 
Fred Warren’s ticket office had opened on a Saturday. 
The paper also remarked that, of the 118 additional 
tickets sold for the “youngsters’ outing,” seventy-eight 
were adult fares! 


A CITY VISIT 

LATE LAST SUMMER, the Kiwanis Club of Chicago brought 
eight De Kalb, Illinois farm youngsters to the city for 
an out-of-the-ordinary visit. Rather than entertain the 
boys and girls, aged ten to fifteen, with a customary 
museum-and-places-of-interest tour, the Kiwanians 
provided a more characteristic glimpse of urban living: 
Each youngster spent a two-day vacation at the home 
of a Kiwanian and his family. Next year, the project 
is to be made reciprocal, with city youngsters visiting 
De Kalb farms. 


Demands on their youth center had increased beyond 

all original expectations, so members of the Bell and 
Maywood, California club built an annex to take care of the 
overflow (left). Most of the labor and materials were given 
by the Kiwanians, who estimate that between thirty 

and forty youth meetings are held each month at the 
center. There’s also a weekly baby clinic in which 

as many as 200 infants are examined free of 

charge within a four-hour period. 
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This charming piano duo was a talent contest 
entrant in the Brantford, Ontario club’s annual music 
festival. (See story below.) 


TALENT IN TOWN 

BrantrorpD, ONTARIO is a community of 36,000 population. 
This year, at its annual music festival, co-sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Brantford and the Registered 
Music Teachers’ Association, officials kept busy review- 
ing more than 800 entries in the festival contest. The 
entries represented some 5000 participants. 

Kiwanians take charge of the festival’s practical 
matters, such as promotion, physical arrangements and 
finances. The Brantford music festivals last a full week 
of mornings, afternoons and evenings. In the week 
following adjudications, two concerts are given by the 
festival's contest winners. Called “Stars of the Fes- 
tival,” the concerts play to an audience of 600 each night. 





A well-trained seal was the morning's special attraction for 
Cloquet, Minnesota's high school prom-goers. (See story above.) 
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AFTER THE PROM 

Bic QUESTION AT 12 a.m. on prom night is, “Where do 
we go from here?” It’s always an interesting question, 
but occasionally answers to it have proved displeasing, 
either to the high schoolers or their parents. 

Not so in Cloquet, Minnesota, however, where the 
Kiwanis Club of Cloquet threw open the National Guard 
armory shortly after midnight, imported a vocal quartet, 
a magician and a trained seal (see photograph); helped 
the youngsters celebrate until 5:30 a.m.; then, as a last 
gesture of good will, flipped together a flapjack breakfast. 


Tue Alva, Oklahoma club’s Junior Olympic Team for 
girls broke four state records and tied a fifth while 
finishing first in their division of the state Olympics. 


THe Buena Park, California club sponsored tours 
through the Delco Battery Manufacturing Company 
plant for 108 students. 


Tue Warwick, Rhode Island club, which sponsors Little 
League baseball teams, financed and built two $3500 
fields for the boys. 


Tue Fortuna, California club designed and built a float 
that won first prize in the Fortuna Rodeo Parade. 





Leslie E. Gehres, president of the San Diego, California club 
awaits completion of a call to a French businessman in 
Lille, France—and the beginning of “Operation Handclasp.” 


International Relations 


JUST DIAL LONG DISTANCE 

Tue “International” in the Kiwanis title was empha- 
sized dramatically when a French businessman named 
Pierre Derchez, speaking by telephone from Lille, 
France, addressed members of the San Diego, California 
club. 

The talk, carried through the club’s banquet room by 
a public address system, was a feature of the program 
that initiated a major, continuing club activity, “Opera- 
tion Handclasp,” which was instituted to help promote 
the Kiwanis Objective “Promote peace and friendship 
through mutual understanding.” 

Speaking over the international hookup, Derchez con- 
gratulated the Kiwanians, saying, “This [activity] can- 
not help but create an area of greater understanding 
between our two countries.” 
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Schools 


PROJECT: TEACHER RELATIONS 

Krwantans in Charles Town, West Virginia have 
learned not to underestimate teachers either as team- 
mates in community activities or as neighbors. 

Throughout the years, the Charles Town club has be- 
come especially close to grade school teachers—origi- 
nally through an annual party held by club members 
and wives for the teachers. Kiwanis activities in the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers also have 
helped to create harmony between the groups. 

As a result, say the Kiwanians, teachers welcome 
opportunities to aid the club in its community activities, 
and club members, through increased awareness of 
school problems, have been able to assist the board of 
education. 


A PANEL discussion about labor unions—with service 
clubs, schools and industry represented—was held for 
high school pupils by the Brunswick, Georgia club. 


THREE RIFLES were donated by the Lansing, Michigan 
club to a high school rifle club that was formed to give 
training in safe gun handling to both boys and girls. 


MEDICINE HAT MISSIONARIES 

Not INCLUDED in the budgets of thirty small rural schools 
near Medicine Hat, Alberta are many of the supplies 
taken for granted by urban schools. Playground equip- 
mént and sometimes even books are missing. 

To help compensate for these inadequacies, one or 
two delegates from the Medicine Hat club visit each of 
the schools once a year; the youngsters generally pre- 
sent a program for the Kiwanians, who return the com- 
pliment with gifts such as candy or apples; then the 
delegation makes a list of supplies needed by the school, 
and later buys the missing items and gives them to the 
school. 


Tue Columbus, Indiana club planted shrubbery and 
trees around the town’s new high school gymnasium. 





ACHIEVEMENT AWARD WINNERS FOR 1954 \ 
umber 3 





Every Christmas, the Kiwanis 
Club of Southeast Los Angeles, 
California stages an elaborate 
party at a local school at- 
tended largely by poor children. 


Doctors examine a patient in 
the orthopedic section of the 
crippled children’s clinic, 
which the Southeast Los An- 
geles club co-sponsors. Three 
specialists donate an after- 
noon a week to the clinic. 
The Kiwanians assist the pa- 
tients in meeting the high cost 
of special medication used, 
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of a series 


WHITE SECTION 
SOUTHEAST LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S clinic, one 

of the Southeast Los Angeles 
club’s major activity concentra- 
tions, benefits most from the local 
Kiwanians’ fund-raising abilities. 
The clinic, which treats endocrine 
and orthopedic cases, is sponsored 
jointly with the Los Angeles 
Board of Health. Specialists, in- 
cluding the internationally known 
surgeon, Dr. Harvey S. Billieg, 
Jr., donate time to the clinic, and 
the Kiwanians contribute toward 
medication costs. Last year, the 
clinic treated 294 patients. 
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For a dollar a year—thanks to lecal Kiwanians— 


youngsters In a Reckferd, Ulineis suburb can have all the 


recreation they want—and in a building of their own. 


Rockford’s 
bargain 
for boys 


T STARTED IN 1939 with a boarded- 

up section of a Park District shelter 
house. Inside were placed an oil heater: 
and some working tools. Soon after, 
fifty boys enrolled in craft and hobby 
courses 

That was the beginning of the Lin- 
coln Park Boys’ Club, sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Rockford, Illinois 

Today, 400 boys living in the Lincoln 
Park area have full-time use of their 
own building, which includes a gym- 
nasium, library, handicraft shop and 
game room—all the result of Kiwanis 
fund-raising, labor and donations. 

Back in 1939, the club outgrew its 
shelter within a few months and moved 
into a neighborhood church. Then, a 
few years later, the Rockford Kiwani- 
ans decided that still another new club- 
house was needed, and this time they 
would build one. 

By 1949, the new building was com- 





In the crafts shop, boys’ club members learn woodworking, 
painting, metal craft under the guidance of an instructor. 
Materials used in the shop are donated by Rockford industries. 





The boys’ club sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Rockford, Illinois gives 
youngsters like David Hoppe (above) a place to work off their energy and 
an opportunity to develop form and skill in a variety of games and sports, 


pleted, on land donated by a Kiwanian, 
and the transfer was made; other indi- 
vidual donations by Kiwanians included 
consultation, blueprints and the heating 
plant. In 1953, the club, stiil growing, 
needed additional rooms. These were 
completed and insured the following 
year 

In addition to boys’ activities, which 
number everything from billiards to 
basketball, movies on Wednesday night 
are shown for both beys and girls. Boys 
pay one dollar a year for club member- 
ship; girls—now numbering 175—pay 
twenty-five cents a year to see the 
weekly movies. Minimum age for mem- 


bership is eight years. If a boy is un- 
able to afford his dues, he can earn 

money by taking a job at the club 
Mothers and fathers are invited t 
participate in club affairs and suggest 
club policy. The parents’ auxilliary 

formed in 1941, has forty members. 
The cost of building and outfitting th« 
club—without tabulating time and labor 
—has been well over $30,000. But Ki- 
wanians measure the profit in the boys’ 
well-being—best illustrated, perhaps, 
by Lincoln Park delinquency report:, 
which, say the police, have become 
nonexistent since the club’s inception. 
THE END 





In Rockford, once a boy reaches his eighth birthday, chances 
are good that he will sign up with the boys’ club. Here, 
Don Ellis, director of the club, registers new 


recruits. 
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WALT ALSTON 
(From page 32) 


of the Kiwanians’ plans, and soon 
he reception grew to large propor- 
ions. About 400 persons attended 
he affair, which featured brief 
alks by Walt and Mrs. Alston and 
eminiscent speeches by members of 
the high school faculty who had 
erved when Walt was on the staff. 

Those people from New Madison 
und those from the whole surround- 
ng countryside had one aim in 
eting him: They wanted to send him 
off to the best season he had ever 
had. Their hopes were soon to be 
fulfilled. Alston’s Dodgers got off 
to a lightning-fast pace and were 
never once out of the National 
League lead. 

As they had done in 1954, the 
Alston-Dodger fans from Ohio often 
visited Crosley Field in Cincinnati 
last season when the Brooklyn team 
was playing the Redlegs. On June 
16, at a night game in Cincinnati, 
the New Madison Kiwanians pre- 
sented a baseball bat to Alston that 
was six feet long. They also made 
Walt an honorary member of the 
club. The bat, made of red cedar, 
had all club members’ names burned 
in the wood. In accepting the gift, 
Walt told his old Kiwanis friends 
that the only thing he regretted was 
that he hadn’t had the bat sooner— 
years sooner, for his only time at 
bat in the Major Leagues. 

The New Madison Kiwanians were 
happy that he had the bat in 1955— 
as a token of honor in the greatest 
season of his baseball career. Late 
this month they’ll have another ban- 
quet for Smokey like the one they 
had for him last winter. This time, 
though, they will be paying homage 
to Smokey as manager of World 
Champions—the title that they and 
other Ohioans had sent him out to 
get at the other banquet. 

Everybody was sure he could do 
it. After the Dodgers’ second place 
finish in 1954, and even during that 
fateful season, there was criticism 
of Smokey Alston’s managing. It 
was to be expected. But he took all 
the criticism without a grumble 
and never once gave up on himself, 
or the Dodgers. Neither had the 
Dodgers’ front office. O’Malley and 
the other officials stood by Walt; 
they knew, as they had known on 
November 24, 1953, that they had 
chosen the right man. And to the 
Kiwanis Club of New Madison and 
thousands of other Ohioans, Walter 
“Smokey” Alston will always be 
the right man. THE END 
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“Well, well, well—so that’s San Francisco’s city hall,” observes Sidewalk 


Stan the Signboard Man. 


International convention next June 
will convention-goers. There’s too 


Visiting the city where Kiwanis will hold its 
17-21, Stan doesn’t miss much. Neither 


much to see that’s too good to miss. 





NEW MARKET 
(From page 17) 


Institute, a highly successful experi- 
ment in group training for older 
people, offers a nine-month, tuition 
course in purposeful living after 
sixty. Here, students are learning 
arts and crafts they were too busy 
for in earlier life. 

Across the country, thousands of 
similar clubs and classes are en- 
couraging older people to take up 
creative writing, music, dramatics 
and a hundred and one do-it-your- 
self hobbies. Industry is also taking 
pains to prepare its people for re- 
tirement, emphasizing that they will 
need hobbies and worthwhile di- 
versions to stave off the greatest 
threats of retirement—boredom and 
futility. 

The results of such mass educa- 


tional work are dramatically ap- 
parent in the booming sales of 
hobby, handicraft and workshop 
equipment, musical instruments and 
instruction books. A big hobby shop 
in Florida reports that sales to 
older people have jumped 500 per 
cent in the last five years, and that 
retired people represent a vast mar- 
ket for tools and materials with 
which to beat copper, spin alumi- 
num, polish gems, weave rugs and 
paint landscapes. 

Medical science strongly endorses 
this work-in-moderation philosophy. 
Dr. Marc H. Hollander, an authority 
on ailments common to older folks, 
declares, “Many doctors no longer 
tell a person offhandedly to quit his 
job and take it easy. Even cardiac 
patients often do much better with 
light work to occupy them instead of 

(See NEW MARKET page 40) 
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SCHOOL SENTINEL 


PROTECT YOUR CHILDREN 
AT SCHOOL CROSSINGS 








Name of 
club 
| donors 
TRE BUSINESS GIFT _ 
THAT SHOWS REAL APPRECIATION: | Printe 
Famous Wisconsin Cheese | °° 
Pock No. 5 A truly representative assortment = Oe 
of fine cheese aged to perfection, contains free of 
Alpine brond swiss, brick, cheddor, baby charge 
govdo, desert, blue cheese roll, smoky roll 
and wine cheese. Net Weight Over 4 Ibs. 
Post Paid Dee $6.55 
Pree PLASTIC CHEESE PRESERVER 
BAG AND BEAUTIFUL This Sentinel is made of steel in 4 colors 
FULL COLOR BROCHURE SENT ON REQUEST; with Dulux enamel! insure lasting quality. 
1 Net sold in stores Tripod Pipe mounting giving strength and 
2. Enciose check or money order with all ordors : | . ; 
resistance to tipping in wind combined with 


3. Prices include gvoranteed safe delivery any+ 


where in U.S.A lightness in weight. Also available in Boy 








4. We will enclose @ gift cord bearing your nome Model 
end moke shipment in time for Christmas . 
MEMBER, WIS. GIFT CHEESE SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION SPECIFICATIONS 
THE SWISS CHEESE SHOP I MD Qi sc 0kc 60b6b06006eeeees 5’4” 
BOX 4292 MONROE, WISCONSIN Pn Ss vu c¢hbeeded ess ceeeeocee 18” 
Shipping Wt b. single face 
Shipping Wt. 42 lb. double fac 
Price—single fC®. ...ccccccccccccces $17.80 
FO Beliie Price P Pe boddwesovcceccese 26.40 


BANQUET TABLES 
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AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/9”. 









EMME SY 


6*-12, each $2.50 
13-23, each $2.00 
24-47, each $1.75 











If you are on the board of your church, school, lodge, 48 or more, each. $1.50 
club A. ete you will be delighted with our new i 
MONROE Tables NOW at extra cost, offered vine arene sites 
with completely finiahe t 1 lightly resistant to (Shipment 3 weeks from 
most serving hazards May |? used with or without date of order) 

iat le cloths, as desired Send for the complete, new 

’ r stalog with direct factory prices and money- RUSSELL HAMPTON co 









saving discounts to institutions 


MONROE CO., 16 Church Street, Colfax, lowa 





303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 











The Kiwanis Date Film (22 minutes 
duration) shows how  E-A-S-Y 
FUND-RAISING can be for your 
club. Available without cost, Write 
for full information today. 


A B-l-G MONEY-MAKER!!! 
PUT YOUR CLUB IN "CLOVER" 
SPONSOR KIWANIS DATES 








KIWANIS CLUB P. O. BOX 813 SANTA MONICA, CAL. 





Directly on Ocean—250-ft. Private Beach 


*% Shuffleboard 
oOo Deerfield Beach, Florida % Horseshoes 
‘ = 80 miles south of Palm y Surf Fishing 


Beach. Pre-Season Rates 


November, December and % Bedroom Apts. 
January. For further in- * Penthouse 
formation and rates write: y& Small Select Clientele 


WHITECAPS 
NEW 1955 
A.B. OLDHAM Box 87 - Station1 Deerfield Beach, Fla. 
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NEW MARKET 
(From page 39) 


sitting around and worrying. Anx- 
iety may actually increase the load 
on heart muscles far more than light 
work.” 

Dietary foods and hobby equip- 
ment are only two of the more ob- 
vious types of products with a 
special appeal to the over-sixty 
market. Actually, there is a distinct 
shortage of consumer goods tailored 
to the requirements of older people. 
But that condition is changing 
rapidly. Right now manufacturers 
are thinking about such products 


as non-skid, no-slip floor paints, 
bathtubs that are easy to get in 
and out of, household equipment 


that is simple to handle and re- 
quires little maintenance. Within a 
decade, the chances are that scores 
of similar new products will be on 
the market. 


Tue specratizep housing require- 
ments of retired couples represents 
still another vast new market. When 
the magazine Lifetime Living 
which caters to the interests of olde: 
people, polled its 165,000 subscriber: 


| recently, it found that forty-five per 


cent were planning to buy or build 
a new house. This growing market 
demands skillful handling. Olde: 
couples need thousands of nev 
homes, but homes of a special kind, 
easier to maintain, less costly and 
in localities where there is the op- 
portunity for companionship and oc- 
casional light work. 

In classified advertisements in 
metropolitan Florida 
and Texas real estate firms empha- 
size low living costs and the op- 
portunity for retired couples to earn 
a side income. A New York pub- 
lisher now specializes in books that 
tell where living is cheap and where 
there is likely to be part-time em- 
ployment and pleasant surroundings 
for retired couples. 

Providing low-cost housing for 
older people takes real ingenuity, 
but many businessmen believe that 
the market deserves far more at- 
tention than it is receiving. In the 
State of Washington, for example, a 
real estate man has successfully con- 
verted a group of homes in an 
abandoned lumber camp to sell at 
about $3000 per unit to older couples 
who are delighted with the peace 
and quiet of their surroundings. 
Meanwhile, the nation’s .tremendous 
demand for house trailers is coming 
to a large degree from older couples 
who are seeing the US at a surpris- 
ingly modest cost. 

Businessmen who take pride in 


newspapers, 
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having solid facts and figures con- 
erning every major buying group 
re discovering one thing about the 
yver-sixty market: Psychologists 
ally know very little about the 
umbitions, the interests, the prob- 
ems and the preferences of older 
vople. As one writer puts it, 

‘Compared with what science knows 
ibout the salivation of dogs and the 
earning patterns of white mice, the 
psychological makeup of older 
veople still remains pretty much of 
a mystery.” 

Today’s growing interest in the 
der population is, however, ex- 
loding popular myths: for 
example, the notion that there are 
major psychological differences be- 
tween people in their forties and 
sixties. Recent studies indicate that, 
while older people tend to be slower 
and more serene, they also retain 


some 


a strong spirit of adventure and a 
remarkably high power. 
The success with which older people 
are learning new skills emphasizes 
the latter point. 


learning 


Even more important, businessmen 
are learning that the over-sixty 
market does not fit into any 
lective pattern. Instead, it is made 
up of people who are strongly indi- 
vidualistic with half a century of 
preferential buying experience be- 
hind them. Some are sportsmen, 
some are artists, some like to take 


col- 


life easy and others are remarkably 
energetic and active. So catering to 
the over-sixty market means sell- 
ing to people with many different 
tastes. 

Rich as the over-sixty market 
now appears, it will require real 
skill to capitalize upon it fully. But 
businessmen are counting heavily 
upon the one outstanding character- 
istic of the nation’s newest genera- 
tion of senior citizens: their de- 
termination to live full, active and 
useful lives and to avoid the de- 
bilitating effects of idleness. 

Whether it is joining a little 
theater group or exploring the na- 
tion in a house trailer, the stimula- 
tion of adventure is helping to keep 
senior citizens remarkably young in 
spirit. As one authority explains, 
“Whenever an adult undertakes to 
acquire a new skill, whether it is 
typewriting, playing an_ instru- 
ment or making pottery, he volun- 
tarily enters into a situation where 
he is sure to look awkward at the 
start, make mistakes. The 
ability not to mind looking awk- 
ward, the ability to make mistakes 
without embarrassment is one of na- 
ture’s most youth insuring powers.” 

This unique facility is not only 
helping build tomorrow’s biggest 
new market, it is also building a 
brighter future for everyone. After 
all, aging is everybody’s tomorrow. 

THE END 


sure to 





MILESTONE 
(From page 23) 


the nine of them now have thirty- 
five youngsters. They agreed to meet 
every Monday night on their proj- 
ect, and they’ve done so every Mon- 
day night since. 

At their own expense they visited 
Boys’ Town and other institutions 
for boys all over the country and 
interviewed authorities until they 
knew exactly what they wanted. 
They estimated that it would cost a 
quarter of a million dollars, and set 
out to raise it. 

They talked to organizations and 
individuals. Everybody thought the 
idea was fine and wished them luck. 
But the organizations had projects 
of their own, and the individuals 
wanted to know who else was con- 
tributing and how much. 

One crusty St. Louis capitalist, 
more outspoken than the rest, told 
them. “Stop dreaming. Nobody’s 
going to put money into a project 
that big when you can’t show ’em 
anything but your intentions. You 
young squirts are just wasting your 
time—and mine.” 
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The would-be founders of Boys’ 
Town decided to concentrate on get- 
ting the land, so they would have 
something to show besides inten- 
tions. After looking at thirty-five 
sites, they chose one for $25,000. But 
before they could raise the money to 
pay for it, real estate speculators 
heard of their plan, grabbed the land 
and told them they could have it for 
$35,000. They refused and resumed 
the search. 

Finally they found 120 acres that 
were ideal, ninety miles from St. 
Louis, at St. James, Missouri. With 
misgivings they approached the 
owner, who had a reputation as a 
tough man in a business deal. They 
told him they wanted the land to 
establish a place for delinquent boys. 

“Did you have it appraised?” he 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“They tell me it’s worth $115,000,” 
he said. “Is that right?” 

“We-ell, yes.” 

“OK. I got it in exchange for a 
$21,000 debt. If you can raise that 
much I'll sell it to you for that.” 

St. Louis automobile dealers were 

(See MILESTONE page 42) 














IF YOU ARE UNDER 
SO YEARS OF AGE 
YOU ARE NOT TOO OLD 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE 


VEN though you may be past 60, you 
can still apply for the Old American 
Golden Eagle Policy. For OLD AMERICAN 
of Kansas City believes that people in the 
older age groups need and deserve insur- 
ance coverage just as much as anyone else. 


Find Out How to Put Policy Into 
Effect for First 30 Days for Only $1 


Let us tell you how to add an extra $1,000 
worth of life insurance to your present 
program—to help take care of last-minute 
clean up expenses. . . bills for final sick- 
ness . . . of other emergencies that 
may arise. 


No One Will Call On You 


We will send you detailed information 
about the OLD AMERICAN Golden Eagle 
Policy by mail. You may study it and fill 
out the application in your home. No one 
will call on. you. You handle the whole 
transaction by mail. 


Fill Out the Coupon Today! 


You will like this friendly, personal way 
of doing business. You will like the 
Golden Eagle Policy—the same kind of 
regular whole life insurance policy you 
would buy from an agent. And you are 
under no obligation when you fill out 
and mail the coupon. So why not do 
it today! 


You can depend on 


Old American 


AN OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 














Send No Money! Mail Coupon Today! 





“Age Alone Does Not Make You Uninsurable”’ 


OLD AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. L.-i24m 


4 1 West 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send more information on your 
Golden Eagle whole life insurance policy— 
and tell me how it can be t in effect for 
the first 30 days for only $1. 

| understand no one will call—and there 


i 
i 
‘ 
t 
is no obligation. My age is........................ : 
4 
i 
: 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
CHICAGO 








DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 


7 DINKLER PLAZA, Atianta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala 


The DINKLER- JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery, Ala 


The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 


OKLAHOMA 
. BILTMORE 


H. P. “Johnnie” Johnson 
Managing Director 

















‘in  fiidiiiings, N.M. | M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


W ednesday Noon 














Hore: Westwaro Ho 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Tues. 
Fri. 


Phoenix Kiwanis 


Valley of The Sun Kiwanis 


BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 








HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint mana of 
the Canadien National and Canadien 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER. BRITISH COLUMBIA 














HOTEL CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


* Directly connected 
with Union Passenger 
Terminal—in the 
heart of Cleveland 
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MILESTONE 
(From page 41) 


cashing in on the postwar demand 
for cars at that time. The young men 
appealed to them, saying, “Give us 
enough to buy the land and we'll 
start Boys’ Town.” They got $40,000. 

Then, instead of asking every- 
where for money, they asked every- 
one they knew to do something to 
help them. Contractors and dealers 
donated cement and plaster. Brick 
manufacturers sold brick to them 
below cost. A furnace manufacturer 
gave them furnaces. A contractors’ 
association furnished the electric 
wire and conduit. An _ electrical 
union did the wiring for nothing. A 
tile setters’ union set all the tile free 
in a record forty-eight hours. Paint 
was donated and union volunteers 
did the painting. Aluminum win- 
dows were sold below cost. Doors, 
frames and roofing materials were 
supplied at a great reduction. As- 
phalt tile flooring was installed by a 
union gang that worked without pay 
from before sunrise until after sun- 
set. A coal company contributed 
coal. Railroads hauled materials 
free. The Marine Corps loaned 
trucks. 

A builder watching a gang of 
roofers working for nothing on a 
Saturday (at a time when they could 
have been getting double pay for 
overtime work) said, “If I could get 
them to work that fast and hard for 


| me I’d be the most successful con- 


tractor in America.” 

In June 1949, Boys’ Town opened 
with twelve delinquent boys whom 
Harry Neill, the lawyer, had in- 
duced the court to entrust to them. 

Today, with more than five times 
that capacity, Boys’ Town cannot 
accommodate all the boys the courts 
want to send there. Some of the boys 
have been guilty of nothing more 


| than not having a decent home that 


would keep them off the streets. 


| Others have been convicted of more 


serious crimes. 


There were even two who had 


killed. They were undersized young- 


| sters, 


nine and eleven years old, 
who had been taught to make arti- 
ficial flowers and sell them for a 
living. One Christmas Eve when 
they had been on the streets until 
late without making a single sale to 
the: hurrying throngs laden with 
holly and mistletoe, they found an- 
other boy who had money, and tried 
to take it away from him. In the 
struggle they killed him. 

They were the most uncommuni- 
cative boys ever to arrive at Boys’ 
Town. At first they wouldn’t say 


| more than a word or two to anyone 
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but each other. Two years later, 
vhen they left to go to a carefully 
‘hosen foster home, they were fairly 
vell-adjusted youngsters, but still 
too shy to say anything as they pre- 
sented a large box to Bill James. 
When he opened it, he was unable 
o say anything either. It was a gift 
f artificial flowers the boys had 
nade for him. 

Boys’ Town has its own grade 
school, vegetable gardens, swimming 
iole, playing fields, gymnasium 
building. The boys are from nine to 
fifteen years old. Although most of 


* * * * * * * 


Some husbands wish the only clubs 
for women were the old-fashioned 
kind. —Mary Alkus 


- * 7 7 * * * 


them are delinquents, there are no 
walls or fences, no special restraints, 
no physical punishments. They live 
like members of a fair-sized family, 
four boys to a large uncrowded bed- 
room with a closet and mirror for 
each and with each boy encouraged 
to hang up his own airplane cutouts 
or pictures of baseball or cowboy 
heroes. They are housed in four 
cottages with a capacity of sixteen 
boys each. In every cottage lives a 
married couple about the age of 
their own parents. They act as par- 
ents to the youngsters during their 
stay, consulting with the superin- 
tendent, who is a trained specialist 
in rehabilitating delinquent 
and with the worker, 
psychiatrist and 
comprising the rest of the profes- 


boys, 
social case 
licensed teachers 
sional staff. 

The 
that 
quirements. It’s 


standard courses 
state scholastic re- 
like any other 
except for the number of 
around the entrances to the 
classroom buildings during 
With the boys allowed to 
dogs, the population is 
almost as great as the 


school has 
meet all 


school 
dogs 
school 
hours. 
have dog 
sometimes 
human population! 

After school, the boys divide their 
time between play and_ chores 
around the cottages and on the farm. 
They receive pay for the work they 
do. They must deposit it in the 
savings account that Boys’ Town 
opens for each youngster after his 
admission. 

In the evening they sit in the big 
living rooms, studying and reading 
around the fireplace, or they work in 
the hobby rooms—which were de- 
signed as sitting rooms for the house 
parents. Any parents will under- 
stand how the change came about. 

Members of the staff regularly 
take the boys to town, where they 
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patronize the soda fountain and 
movies like other kids. They also go 
on camping trips and to St. Louis to 
see the zoo and ball games. 

The boys are of many faiths, and 
they go to the Sunday school or 
church of their choice every Sunday 
with the children of St. James and 
the surrounding countryside. Some 
of the boys have formed such close 
associations with the pastors and 
congregation of the St. James 
churches that they have become 
regular members. 

Boys stay at Boys’ Town until the 
staff feels they are able to return to 
their communities without getting 
into trouble. The period is usually 
about eighteen months. If there is no 
home—or no decent home—for a 
boy to return to, they find him a 
foster home. They keep in close 
touch with each boy for a year after 
he leaves. 

The people of Missouri have con- 
tributed three-quarters of a million 
dollars to Boys’ Town to date. One 
of the regular contributors now is 
the crusty old gentleman who said 
that the effort would be a waste of 
time. The annual St. Louis Horse 
Show, outstanding social event of 
the spring season for St. Louis so- 
ciety, a few years ago was looking 
for a worthy charity to which to 
donate its proceeds and approached 
the ex-GI sponsors of Boys’ Town. 
They accepted a little incredulously 
and now the show advertises itself 
each year as “for the benefit of Boys’ 
Town of Missouri.” 

The nine founders became an 
Executive Committee of a Board of 
Directors that includes some of the 
best-known business leaders in the 
state. Bill James was elected presi- 
dent. All of the original nine were 
on hand at the dedication ceremony 
last May, showing visitors through 
the four big cottages where the boys 
live (including the one donated by 
the American Legion and the one 
donated by the United Steelworkers 
in memory of Philip Murray, their 
late president), through the class- 
rooms, the new gymnasium and the 
Don Barnes III Memorial Playing 
Field, named after the three-year- 
old who died while his father was at 
sea during the war. 

What made all nine of them feel 
so contentedly middle-aged on Dedi- 
cation Day was a letter that arrived 
that morning. It was from Germany, 
from one of the first twelve boys 
they had brought to Boys’ Town, 
and it bore an Army Post Office re- 
turn address. It said, “I am allotting 
part of my service pay to Boys’ 
Town. I just feel I want to do some- 
thing. .. .” THE END 
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THE CORNFIELD 
(From page 29) 


| “Knocks what down?” Roof 
asked, quickly. 

“Whatever I shoot at.” Smith was 
smirking. 

“How was the rabbit hunting?” 
Moore asked. 

“Lousy. We didn’t get any.” 

“That’s funny,” Roof said. “We 


thought we saw you shoot one back 
in the cornfield.” 

“T shot at a rabbit.” 

“You missed, Mr. Smith?” Roof 
sounded shocked. Smith had a ready 
alibi. 

“Hell, no, I didn’t miss. I blistered 
his fanny, but it was a snap shot 
through the cornstalks and he got 
away.” 

Roof rubbed his chin, puzzled. “I 
you pick up that rabbit you 
missed.” 

“You saw me looking for four-leaf 
clovers,” Smith said 

“Quit playing cop and let us go, 
will you?” said Jones. 

Moore shook his head. 
to inspect your car.” 

“Wanta buy it?” 

“No. It was just a 
saying we want to search 

“Okay,” Smith. “You'll 
two ducks in the back.” 

Roof looked the two hunters over, 
“You were duck hunting 


9 


saw 


“We'd like 


asked Smith. 
polite way of 


said find 


surprised. 
in those clothes 
“What we wear is 
replied Smith, heatedly. 
“My!” Roof, waggling 
head. 
The hunters 
They certainly 


our business, 


said his 

out of the 
didn’t represent 
what the experienced, intelligently- 
dressed wildfowler should wear. 
They had on loud sports shirts and 


got car. 


| cowboy levis. Smith’s hat was bright 





red felt and Jones was wearing a 
cute number in cerise. 

We looked in the luggage com- 
partment and found the ducks. They 
were ruddy ducks, which in this 
section of the country are com- 
monly classed in a _ slight niche 
above coots. Since Smith and Jones 
were carrying duck stamps, they had 
every right to have and to hold the 
ruddies. They said they had killed 
them in a ranch pond. 

“I can see it now,” said Roof. 
“The ruddies sitting on the water, 
their heads tucked under their 
wings. You sneak on them and 
boom-boom.” Smith got angry and 
told Roof off. 

Roof had me somewhat baffled. It 
struck me he was being pointlessly 
unpleasant and out of line in need- 
ling the hunters. 

Smith and Jones 


didn’t seem 


worried, merely impatient over the 
delay and fuss. They made wise- 
cracks about the folly of our search 
in particular and in general about 
the complete uselessness of game 
wardens. We shook down the car, 
looking under the hood and under 
the seats. We didn’t bother to take 
off the hub caps: If any birds were 
hidden within, Emily, the pointer, 
would have told us. The dog, how- 
ever, showed great interest in the 
front floormat, nosing it thoroughly, 
like a vacuum cleaner going over 
a rug. Walt inspected the mat 
minutely. He plucked something off 
it and went into a short, whispered 
huddle with Roof and Moore. 
Smith and Jones kept smarting off 
and laughing: The situation was 
in hand and they had the wardens 
stymied. Roof approached them. 


“Okay,” he said. “Give me the 
bird, please.” 
“Sure, Warden,” Smith said, and 


he ran his tongue out taut lips and 


emitted a good, loud one, Bronx 
variety. Roof shook his head. 
“Not that kind,” he said. “We 


want the one that goes with this.” 
He held up a small feather for in- 
spection. They looked surprised. 
“What is it?” Smith asked. 
“A feather. It was on the floor- 
mat of your car.” 


“Must’ve blown in through the 
window,” said Jones. 

“Or it came from one of the 
ducks,” Smith theorized. 

“Ducks don’t grow feathers like 


this,” Moore said. “It’s a pheasant 
feather. So where's the bird?” 

“We wouldn’t know,” Jones said. 

“Sorry,” said Roof. He and Moore 
started to examine the front seat of 
the car, then the inside of the right 
front door. Roof ran a finger over 
it, turned and addressed the hunters. 
“Either of you cut yourself?” 

“Nope,” said Smith. 

“Then the blood probably came 
from a pheasant. Here.” Roof in- 
dicated the door and all of us looked. 


Running horizontally across _ the 
fabric was a thin red streak. 
“Must be old rabbit blood—from 


last week end,” Smith suggested. 
Roor Hetp up a rosy finger for 
inspection. “It still comes off easy 
and wet.” The three wardens with- 
drew and held ancther soft-spoken 
conference, after which Walt and his 
dog got into their car and drove 
back along 90th Street. 


Jones, watching him leave, said 
to Roof and Moore, “Your friend’s 


smarter than you are.” 

Roof appeared not to hear Jones’s 
remark. With a thoughtful expres- 
sion on his face, he addressed Smith: 
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*T'll bet you close one eye when you 
hoot, Mr. Smith.” 

Smith was momentarily taken 
back by the utter irrelevancy of 
the statement. Then he said, “Sure. 
Why?” 

“Do you ever hit anything that 
vay?” 

“I don’t miss very often,” he re- 
lied, loftily. 

“Most good scattergunners keep 
both eyes open,” said Roof. “But 
ardon me for going off on a tan- 
gent. You don’t think we have any- 
thing on you. You’re wrong. I 
ould take you in right now.” 

“For what?” 

“For speeding.” 

Both Smith and Jones chortled. 
‘You guys are only game wardens,” 
said Jones. “You got nothing to do 
with traffic laws.” 

Roof displayed his deputy sheriff's 
“The judge in town hates 
“You were do- 


badge. 
speeders,” he said. 
ing better than eighty.” 

“T think bluffing,” said 
Smith. 

“You’re right,” was Roof’s answer. 
“We could take you in, but we don’t 
We'd rather get you for 
shooting a pheasant out of season.” 


you're 


want to. 


“If that’s your angle, you’re dead,” 
said Smith. “We didn’t shoot any 
pheasant.” 

Roof sighed and looked at Moore, 


~ 


helplessly. “I guess he’s right, Ed. 
I don’t think they did shoot a pheas- 
ant.” 

“Me neither,” Moore said. 

Smith and Jones swapped grins. 

“I don’t think they did,” said 
Moore, “because I don’t think either 
of them could—in season or out of 


“What do you mean?” demanded 
Smith. He sounded miffed 

“Offhand, we can tell you don’t 
much about bird hunting. 


Look at you.” 


know 


Roof’s manner was that of a 
mother chiding a small boy for 
wearing dirty overalls to Sunday 
school. “Your shoes, for instance. 
Low cut—oxfords.” 


“Now they’re telling us how to 
said Smith, sarcastically. 
“You can dress any way you like,” 
Roof said, “but when you show as 
much ignorance about it as you do, 
why we’ve got to assume you’re just 
as ignorant about shooting.” He 
looked Smith in the eye, challeng- 
ingly. “Frankly, Mr. Smith, I doubt 
f you could hit a pheasant if it was 
tied to the end of your gun barrel.” 
Smith rose to the insult like a 
belligerent bass to a plug. He stuck 
his face close to Roof’s. “Listen, 
Warden,” he said, loudly. “I'll take 
(See THE CORNFIELD page 46) 
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“One pheasant can’t be worth 
much,” Smith speculated. 

“Not really,” Roof said. “The 
State figures it only costs about 
$2.87 to raise and release each bird.” 

The wardens made out a ticket, 
calling for his presence in court the 
next week, and the hunters drove 
away. Smith’s attitude.was one of 
self-satisfaction, as if he had come 
out best in a bargain. I shared some 
of his confusion about the manner in 
which the affair had been wrapped 
ip, and I requested a review. 

“It was pretty cut and dried,” Roof 


said. “First, the hunters had tried 
to get away, which folks don’t do 
unless they've done something 


wrong.” 

“But right after they passed this 
sandy stretch of road, they stopped,” 
Moore reminded me. “They weren’t 
any longer about being 
shaken down. They didn’t have the 
goods on them any more.” 

“Obviously,” Roof said, “while 
they were screened from us by the 
dust they raised, they got rid of their 
hot cargo.” 

The wardens showed me tire 
tracks in the sand where Smith had 
swerved the car close to the right 
shoulder and Jones had opened the 
door so he could slip the pheasant 
into the tumbleweeds. 


worried 


But when he tossed it, the bird 
brushed against the inside of the 
door, leaving the _ incriminating 


streak of blood. 

“Were you surprised when Smith 
blurted out his confession?” I asked 
Roof. 

“Not much. Right away we could 
see that he was mighty proud of his 
shooting ability, and we played on 
it.” Roof chuckled. “Hunters can 
They'll admit to 
but to bad 


be very sensitive. 
breaking game laws, 
shooting? Never.” 

“We hunters like to be sporting 
when we poach,” I said feebly. At 
the moment I wasn’t very proud of 
my brothers-in-arms. 

That ended the incident in the 
cornfield, except for the court hear- 
ing. I checked with Roof on the 
outcome. Smith was tried in a 
Valley community. I doubt that 
he’ll do any more poaching. The 
speeding charge would have been 
cheaper for him. The judge he ap- 
peared before considered game law 
violators on a level with fiends who 
torture tiny tots. He fined Smith 
$100. 

Which makes for expensive hunt- 
ing. In fact, it puts pheasant meat 
in the price bracket of uranium: 
One hundred bucks for a pheasant 
that weighed a little more than two 
pounds. THE END 
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Fast becoming a Kiwanis tradition, 
this beautiful Past President’s* plaque 
has been presented to honor retiring 
Presidents in 46 states, the District 
of Columbia, Canada, Alaska and 
Hawaii. 


Standing a full fifteen inches high, 
the plaque consists of a solid cherry 
shield, upon which is mounted a cast- 
bronze reproduction of the Past Pres- 
ident’s lapel pin. Below are three 
individually cast-bronze strips which 
bear the name of the President, his 
Club and the year in which he served. 
Each plaque receives individual atten- 
tion and is hand-finished to a silken 
luster. 


| 4 


City Pattern Shop, Inc., now | 
makes Past President's plaques 
for Rotary International, Exalted 
Ruler plaques for B.P.O.E., Fire 
Chief's plaques, and Past Presi- 
dent’s plaques for any Chamber 
of Commerce. Also, special 
plaques for many other organi- 
zations. Write for further infor- 
mation. 














| 

| FOR YOUR HOME | 
| OR OFFICE | 
Every past Kiwanis Club officer | 
will be proud to have this visual | 
display of his service to Kiwanis. 

If your club does not now pre- 
sent plaques to its out-going off- 
cers, why not purchase one per- 

| sonally as a remembrance of 
| 

| 





your term of office? 


‘A WONDERFUL WAY TO SAY 
“THANK YOU" 








$25°° 


plus postage 


*Also available for 
the following officers: 

Secretaries 
Treasurers 
Honorary Members 
Charter Members 
Past Governors 
Past Lt. Governors 
Charter Presidents 
20-Year Members 





CITY PATTERN SHOP, INC. 


New Court Street—P. O. Box 6—Eastwood Station 
Syracuse 6, New York 


Gentlemen 


Please send me plaque (or plaques) as specified below: 
CLUB NAMI 
NAMI . ° eccccesces 
YEAR OFFICER 
SHIP TO AND BILL 
ADDRESS 
crTy STATE 


SIGNATURI 

















KIWANIS CLUB 


P. O. BOX 813 





SANTA MONICA, CAL. 














How to Get Newspaper Publicity 
For service clubs, firms, churches, civic 
groups @ Step-by-step guidebook 
Written by top newspapermen @ Valu- 
able for beginners, experts. Send $1 to 


Mack H. Williams 


3901 Meadowbrook Drive Fort Worth, Texas 


DIFFERENT XMAS IDEA 
5” High 
BLOCK TRANSLUCENT CANDLE 
(Imported from Holland) 
* burns for 60 hours 
* odorless * smokeless 
$2.75 each $5.00 pair 
1] Send check or money order to: 
W.Y. Gift Comer, Box 302 Great Neck, N.Y. 
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VITELLA’S 
HAIR 
Conditioner 


Restores vital oil 
and 
moisture balance! 


Leaves hair easy 
to manage 


fl PERFECT 
DRESSING, 
CONDITIONER 


for Men Women 
and Children 





ViThil 
tT ATEH 





Contains Lanolin Contents § a3. 
WRITE TODAY! for 
WHOLESALE PRICES For 

CLUB RAISING FUNDS 

V. VITELLA CO 


JOSEY 





enion flew J 





IT TAKES— 


Freshly Ground 
Pepper to give bet- 
ter taste to foods. 
This attractive 
barrell Pepper 
Mill has sliding 
cover over berry 
slot, winch with 
grinding ring, 
metal core. 2%” 
tall, 6%" cireum- 





ference Highly 
polished oriental 
wood Matching 
salt shaker. Send prepaid $1.75. A delightful 


wrapped. Catalogue of hundreds 


included, 


TADCO 
667-K South La Brea Les Angeles 346, Calif. 


A®@ iss 


Attractive tie bar and cuff Bis ill mounted with 
actual size Kiwanis emblems. Manufactured by 
fine jewelry craftamen, and richly finished with 
a superior tarnish resistant process of gold 
plating. 


gift nicely 
other items 


KIWANIS 
EMBLEM 
JEWELRY 








Cuff tink and tie bar set $4.50 

Cuff links only $3.50 

Tie bar only $1.25 
Order trom 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Q. Our club is sponsoring a new Ki- 
wanis club which will be organized 
about ten days before our district con- 
vention. There will not be sufficient 
time between the permanent organiza- 
tion meeting of the club and the dis- 
trict convention to permit the presen- 
tation of the charter to the club by 
our district governor. Can the dele- 
gates at the district convention vote to 
seat delegates from this new club even 
though the charter has not been pre- 
sented? 


A. This will not be necessary. The 
delegates of a new club may be seated 
at a district or International con- 
vention as soon as the charter has 
been issued by Kiwanis International 
even though it has not been formally 
presented by the district governor. 
These charters are issued within 
twenty-four hours after notice is re- 
ceived at the General Office that the 
permanent organization meeting of the 
club has been held. The charter of your 
new club will be issued about eight days 
before your district convention is held 
and the delegates of the club can, 
therefore, be seated at the district con- 
vention without any action on the part 
of the delegate body. 


Q. Our club is not incorporated. What 
advantage is there in incorporating? 


A. Generally speaking, the 
members of a club are personally 
for claims against the club if the funds 
of the club are insufficient to meet such 
claims. If the club is incorporated, the 
personal liability of members for claims 
against the club is eliminated. The In- 
ternational Board of Trustees urges 
all Kiwanis Clubs to incorporate. Be- 
fore filing the articles of incorporation 
a club should submit the incorporation 
papers and secure the approval of 
Kiwanis International. An outline of 
the procedure, together with the neces- 
sary Kiwanis forms, is being sent you. 


individual 
liable 


Q. Is a Kiwanis club prohibited from 
taking action along established parlia- 
mentary lines without the consent of 
its board of directors? 


A. Yes. Under the provisions of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws (Ar- 
ticle VII, Section 4), the board of 
directors “shall determine the policies 
and activities of the club, elect and 
discipline members, approve the budget, 
approve all bills, take counsel with 
committees and have general manage- 
ment of the club.” The board of di- 
rectors can, if it wishes, submit matters 
to the general membership to ascertain 
the view of the membership but these 
views are advisory only. If matters of 


business are presented on the floor of : 
regular weekly club meeting, they ars 
out of order and should be referre 
by the president to the board of di 
rectors for action at the next meetin; 
of the directors. 


Q. A former Kiwanian has moved i 
our community. We would like to elect 
him to membership but his classifica 
tion is already filled. Can we elect him 
to honorary membership? 


A. No. Honorary membership is re- 
served for men who have performed 
some distinguished public service. Thi 
former Kiwanian should be elected as : 


reserve member of your club. He wil 
continue in the reserve status unt 
his classification becomes open, whe: 
he can be transferred to active mem- 
bership. 

Has your club considered the pos 
sibility of breaking down this classifi- 


cation into two. subdivisions, thus 
making it possible to elect not only this 
former Kiwanian to membership but 
an additional business or professional 
man in your community? 

Q. How can we decrease the number 
of privileged members in our club? 


A. The International Board of Trustees 
has given its approval to: (1) electing 
men to privileged membership for a 
limited period such as a year; (2) the 
reviewing of the list of privileged mem- 
bers annually; (3) and the transferring 
to active membership of any privileged 
member who has no good reason for 
not maintaining attendance. 


QO. I have looked through the By- 
laws but have been unable to find an- 
swers for the following questions: (1) 
Is a president eligible for re-election? 
(2) Should the first vice-president be 
considered for the presidency without 
nomination? (3) One of our members 
served as president of another club. 
Can he be elected president of our 
club? 


A. (1) If he is willing, a man may be 
elected for a second term as president. 
Most men concentrate so much on their 
year as president that they will not 
accept a second term. 

(2) Although it is desirable to ad- 
vance the vice-president to the presi- 
dency, there is no rule that requires 
this succession. In any event, it is 
necessary that the man who is to serve 
as president be nominated in the regular 
way for this office. 

(3) A man who has served as presi- 
dent of another club can be elected 
president of your club. His previous 
service does not bar him. THE END 
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The School Teacher 


EVERY PERSON reaching adult vears 
looks back with affection to at least one 
teacher who helped him open the right 
doors toward the future, and occasionally 
he hears the voice of her counsel in times 
of difficult decisions. He recalls the quick 
compliment for the task well done, as well 
as the occasional rebuke for the moment 
of mischief. 

The teacher who is dedicated to a 
career of service has the knack of coax- 
ing and pushing men of limited gifts to 


high goals, of encouraging men of hich 
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This advertisement is one of a series devoled lo the business and professional men and women who render dislinguished service to their 


talent to superb attainments, The commu- 
nity is never out of debt to her for serv 
ices rendered, and her rewards can’t be 
measured in the coin of the realm. She 
has a secret treasure of satisfaction in the 
accumulated evidence of men and women 
in high places who have responded to her 
friendly guidance. 


To impart wisdom by precept, and to 
mould character by example, is a large. 
responsibility accepted by many noble men 
and women in our schools. They are en- 
titled to the understanding of all our 
people; the young in anticipation of life 
and the old in appreciation of the benefits 
received. 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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—a place where youngsters can enjoy 
wholesome sport 

with bulldozer [las your town a dump problem? For 
trench into which information about this new disposal 
f, With method, write Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
tractor Peoria, Illinois. Please list your town’s 
thie population. You'll receive details de- 
thy scribing how a municipality like yours 

rt. then is using sanitary landfill. 
The re Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 


of property Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR 


intry, munics REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
ng this tech- DIESEL ENGINES « TRACTORS 
MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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